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Chapter I. 

STATUES FROM THE EASTERN PEDIMENT. 

Hyperion^ No, 91. 

A PART of the neck, the shoulders and the arms of the 
figure of Hyperion rising from the sea: his arms are 
stretched forward to guide the reins of his coursers, 
but the hands are gone. The waves are indicated on 
the plinth. 

This figure, which represents the approach of day, 
occupied the angle of the eastern pediment on the left 
of the spectator, as the car of Night did that upon the 
right. “ Helios,” says Mr. Cockerell, “ is placed at 
the commencement of the scene, and Hesperus at 
its termination ; personifying the east and west, they 
.may signify the extremities of the universe ; and are 
as poetically applied to the momentous subject of the 
group in this pediment, as they are admirably adapted 
to the position they occupy in the angles of the tym- 
panum Visconti compared this fragment of Hy- 
perion, which possesses great breadth and excellence 
of execution, for the grandeur of its style, to the torso 
of Hercules by Apollonius t« The smooth surface of 

* Engr. from the ancient marbles in the British Museum, Part vi. 
p. 35. 

t Visconti’s Memoirs, p, 35. 
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4lie marble of this figure has been much protectedpby 
ito postticm in the pediment; and proves that those 
parts of the sculptures of the Parthenon which were 
ifitisHile to the spectator who stood below, were as 
‘Ckboratoly eiecuted as those which were immediately 
in eight. Whether this was done from a religious 
or because the sculptures were submitt^ to 
public exajniaation before they were placed in the 
tympanum, may be matter of conjecture. 
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Weber, a German scholar, has des,'’?^ 
fragrment as Triton*. The length of the plintb is 
4 ft, by 2 ft, 7 in, in width. 

TJie Horses of Hyperion. No. 92. 

The heads of two of the horses of Hyjjerion are 
here represented rising from tlte sea, supposed to be 
beneath the car of the Sun. 



Much of the surface of these heads has been de- 
stroyed ; but they are still full of life, and impatienee 
of restraint is strongly depicted in their movement. 
Mr. Cockerell observes that it is evident by Carrey^ 
drawings, and a careful examination of the hgureSt 
that two other heads in low relief were attaehed. 
This will appear by bringing the front part of the 
plinth in a line with that of the Hyperion : the waves 
of Hyperion’s plinth, it will be observed, are eon^- 
nued on the plinth of the horses; and b^ind them 
there was space enough for two other heads betwetn 
^ Classical Journal, vol. xxviii. p. 287, 
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IMENT, 

The lion’s skin, upon which the goo - „ i re- 
ppses, gives strength to Visconti’s conjectui it is 

Worthy of remark, that the attitude of the figure, as 
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represented in pas^e 5, is precisely that of Hercules 
holding a cup upon several of the coins of Croton*. 



The whole effect of this figure is admirable ; and so 
universally have artists been attracted by its excellence, 
that more drawings have been made from it in the for- 
mer and present Elgin rooms, than from all the other 
Athenian marbles put together. It combines ideal 
beauty with the truth of nature ; and even anatomically 
speaking, the muscles are allowed to be invariably 
true to the attitude. I should sayf that the back of 
the Theseus was the finest thing in the world,” were 

* Specimens of these coins, of different types, are preserved in 
the cabinets of the British Museum. 

f Flaxman, in his Lecture on Egyptian Sculpture, has made a 
remark or two which deserve insertion here. The knowledge of 
anatomy, he says, among the early Greeks was so small, that it 
could have afforded little assistance to the artist. Homer, indeed, 
has described all the wounds mentioned in his poems with ana- 
tomical correctness, and on this account has been quoted by 
Galen, at a time when the science had arisen to considerable 
eminence. But Pliny observes, the art of medicine (which among 
the antients included anatomy) was in profound darkness from the 
time of Homer to the age of Hippocrates ; in whose treatises 
on the bones, we shall certainly find their number reckoned, 
but so rude a sketch of the exterior anatomy, as conveys scarcely 
any distinct idea of any one part of the body or limbs ; yet 
from his treatise on the joints, we find that he occasionally 
dissected parts of the human body. From this imperfect state, 
even in the time of Phidias and Praxiteles, we must agree in the 
opinion “that the antient artists owed much more to the study of 
living than dead bodies.*’ 

Vet diflferent circumstances, the author continues, must some- 
times have given anatomical help to artists from early times ; the 
researches of physicians, the observation of bodies left on the field 
of battle, the preparations of sacrifice or food, and the practice of 
dissecting quadrupeds among the philosophers ; these several 
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the words of one of oar most eminent sculptors, when 
giving evidence before a committee of the Honse of 
Commons. It is unquestionably finished in the very 
perfection of art 

Willdns* and Welcker name this statue Bacchus ; 
Professor Reuvens called it Plan : but, we think, 
without any good rea^. 

One or two bullet-marks are observable on this 
figure, and the right leg appears to have been mended 
at some former time ; the holes are remaining, which 
indicate that it had sandals of metat 

The goddesses supposed to he Ceres and Proserpine. 

No. 94. 

This colossal group of two females sitting by each 
other on separate seats, is believed to represent Ceres 
and her daughter Proserpine, whose worship and 
mysteries formed so important a part of the religious 
system of Attica. The latter is leaning on the right 
shoulder of her mother. The breadth of this group 
in its present state is 4 fl. 6 in. ; the height to the end 
of the extension of the left arm of Ceres, 4 ft. 10^ in. 

These goddesses are sitting on low square seats, 
winch are nearly alike in construction, without backs, 
but furnished with carpets folded several times, and 
ornamented with mouldings. The figure to the right, 
considered as Proserpine, is the smaller of the two. 
The heads and hands of both figures are lost, except 
a portion of that hand which rests upon the shoulder 
of Ceres. The other parts are in good preservation. 
The feet of both, and the knees of the larger figure, 
in their original position, projected considerably beyond 
the plane of the comLce which was below them. 

The attitude and the beauty of proportion in these 

sonrees will at least account for all the general and simple ana- 
tomical forms we see in Grecian works of art before the time of 
Phidias. Plaxm. Lect. on Sculpture, pp. 60, 61. 

* Walpole’s collection of Travels, in continuation of bis Me- 
moirs. 4to. 1802, p. 413. 




figures are no less admirable than the arrangement 
and execution of their draperies ; which, independent 
of the considerations already referred to under Hy- 
perion, show the enthusiasm of the artist in his work. 
They are finished with the same unsparing labour at 
the back, where none could see them, as in the front, 
where they were exposed to view. 

Mr. West spoke of these, and of the other draped 
figures of the collection from the Parthenon, as in the 
first class of grandeur ; but, as in all great works of 
art, where simplicity of design is combined with fault- 
less execution, the discrimination of the professional 
{irtist is not required either to guide or correct our 
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judgment ; the impression which the whole conveys 
is the measure and the test of beauty and of truth. 

Colonel Leake, instead of Ceres and Proserpine, 
calls these figures Venus and Peitho (Persuasion) 


Iris, No, 95. 



95. 

* Topogr. of Athens, p. 256», 
VOL, Ih C 
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A statue of Iris, from the eastern pediment. She 
was one of the daughters of Oceanus, and the mes- 
senger of the celestial deities, particularly of Juno; 
and is here represented in quick motion, with her veil 
inflated and fluttering behind her : her mission, that of 
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communicating to the distant regions of the earth, 
represented by Ceres and Proserpine, the important 
intelligence of the birth of Minerva. The head and 
arms of this figure are lost. Visconti says the light 
and fluttering cloak, which is filled by the wind, and 
raised above her shoulders, is one of the usual attributes 
of this mythological personage. He adds : See in the 
miniatures of the Vatican Virgil the figure of Iris ex- 
citing Turnus to war, book ix. of the i^heid ; and in 
the bas-reliefs which represent the fall of Phaeton, the 
figure, of which the floating drapery describes a bow 
above her head*. The height of this figure in its 
present state is 5 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 10 in. in width. 

Victory fVinged. No. 96. 

This figure does not appear in Carrey's drawings, 
but the torso, for such only it is now, was found upon 
the floor of the pediment. It was in a position which 
corresponded with that of Iris on the other side of the 
group. The wings, the real characteristic of this 
figure, are gone ; they were of gilt bronze : but the 
holes, in which they appear to have been fixed, are 
yet observable at the back. A piece of metal, the 
fragment of some other ornament, still remains above 
the left knee. The action of this figure is thus de- 
scribed by Visconti; “ Victory has seen the birth oif 
the warrior virgin who was to be her inseparable com- 
panion, and she is starting up in an excess of joyt.*' 
The height of this fragment at present is S ft. 10. in. 

* Visconti’s Memoirs, p. 40. Compare WinkelmanOj Monum* 
ined. No. 45. Matfei, Museum Veronense^ p* Ixxi. 
f Visconti, Memoirs, p. 45, 
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The Fates^ No. 97. 

In the former Elgin room one of these figures was 
separated from the other two ; but its adjustment, 
and other circumstances, indicated that the three 
originally formed one group. They appear together 
in Carrey's drawings of this pediment ; and they have 
in consequence been placed together in the new Elgin 
room. 

Visconti says, “ These three goddesses, in my 
opinion, are, the Fates. They presided, according 
to the Greek mythology, over birth as well as over 
death ; they were the companions of Ilithyia, the 
goddess of child-birth, and they sang the destinies of 
xiew-bom infants*. We see, on an antient patera, 
one of the Fates present at the birth of Bacchus, who 
is produced from the thigh of Jupiter, as Minerva is 
imagined to have been from his headt*"* 

Mr. West spoke of these figures in terms of high 
eulogluoL The grace of the attitudes and the dis- 
position of the draperies are equally deserving of 
admiratiin. The necks and wrists exhibit traces of 
ornam^ats. The foot of the separate figure, in its 
original position in the pediment, projected beyond 
the i^lane of the cornice. It is 4 ft. 6 in. in height. 

Goloiiel Leake thinks the group of the two figures 
might hav^ represented Ceres reclining on the lap of 
Troserpine ; and the single figure seated might have 
been Vesta j. Pausanias, however, shows in various 
pofisages of his Description of Greece that the Fates 
wei'e frequently represented in antient art* Jlq 
mentions a particular representation of them in the 

• Homer, Odyss. vili. 198; Pindar, Olytlip. Od. v. 72; Kem. 
Od. vii. 1 ; Spanhem ad Callimach, Hymn. Dian. ven 2Q, 

" f Viaconti’i} Memoirs, p. 44. He refers to his Muieo Pto* 

Clemeutino, pi. B. (marked by the engraver’e mistake A.) p. 99. 

I Topogr* of Athens, p. 2dd. 
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temple at Delphi*. The breadth of the group, m 
represeated in page 16, is 8 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft 7 in. in 
height. 

Weber names the three figures Rhode, Amphitrite, 
and Thalassaf- 

Paustn. Phoc. c. xxiv. f Classical Journal, vol. xx? Hi« p. 2B7 . 
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Head of one of the Horses of Night No. 98. 

“ The chariot of Night/’ says Visconti, •* sinking uito 
the ocean, at the moment when that of the 
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Was rising in the east, terminated the composition on 
this side. Euripides, the contemporaiy of Phidias, 
describing in his Ion the rich hangings of the Pavi- 
lion of Delphi, supposes that the car of Night was in 
the middle, while the Sun was plunging into the sea 
on the western side, and at the opposite end Aurora 
was rising from the waves*/* Those who turn to the 
Ion of Euripides, will have some difficulty in disco- 
vering in the Greek text any thing like what Visconti 
has got out of it. This instance may serve to show 
how little confidence we can place in any modern ex- 
planation of the figures of the pediments. Even if we 
had them entire, we should find no small difficulty, 
owing to the very scanty materials for their illustra- 
tion furnished by antient writers. 

The head of one of the horses of Night projected 
over the cornice, thus breaking the line which might 
seem too rigidly to confine the composition of the 
frontispiece. The heads of the other horses, receding 
from the front, appeared to be already immersed in 
the ocean. 

Wheler and Spon, who supposed the sculptures 
of the eastern pediment to represent the contest 
between Neptune and Minerva, fancied this fragment 
to have been the head of a sea-horse. 

It is, as Visconti remarks, of the finest possible 
workmanship, and its surface has been very little in- 
jured. We observe in it that admirable expression of 
life which great artists only are capable of bestowing 
on their imitations of nature f* To use the words of 
the author of the ‘ Memorandum of the Earl of 

* Eurip. Ion, ver. 114. Visconti adds that ‘Mn some antient 
bas-reliefs executed at Rome, the Sun rising and the Night sinking 
under the horizon have been represented at the opposite ends of 
the same composition. See Ficoroni, Roma antica, p. 115. Two 
medallions placed at the sides of the arch of Constantine exhibit 
also similar subjects.”— Memoirs, p. 41. 

t Visconti, p. 42. 
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Elgin's Pursuits in Greece/ the nostrils are dis* 
tended, the ears erect, the veins swollen, one might 
almost say throbbing : his moutli is open, and he 
seems to neigh with the conscious pride ot* behmging 
to the ruler of the waves. The dimensions of this 
fragment are, length 2 fu 6 in. by 1 ft. 7^ in. in height. 

Mr. R. P. Knight valued the granite scarabeeus 
which Lord Elgin brought from Constantinople at 
jf300, and this horse’s head at i£250. We think few 
people will be inclined to agree with him. 
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STATUE, AND FRAGMENTS FROM THE WESTERN 
PEDIMENT. 

Missus, or River God, No, 99. 






STATU* FROM WESTERN PEDIMENT. 


the eastern side of the plain of Athens. “As the 
subject of the composition,” says Visconti, “is the 
dispute for the territory of Attica, the river which 
waters it is not foreign to this subject. It is thus that 
the Alpheus and Cladeiis, rivers of Elis, occupied the 
angles of the principal tympanum of the temple of 
OJympia^.” This personage, half reclined, seems, by 
a sudden movement, to raise himself with impetuosity, 
being overcome with joy at the agreeable news of the 
victory of Minerva. The momentary attitude which 
this motion occasions, is one of the boldest and most 
difficult to be expressed that can possibly be imagined. 

He is represented at the instant when the whole 
weight of his body is going to be supported by the left 
hand and arm, which press strongly on the earth, on 
which the right foot also rests. This motion causes the 
whole figure to appear animated 5 it seems to have a 
life which is found in very few works of art. The 
illusion is still more strengthened by the perfect ex- 
pression of the skin, which, in several parts of this 
statue, owing to its situation and position, has been 
better preserved than any of the others ; one is almost 
tempted to call it perfectly flexible and elastic. 

“If the fragment of a head with its hair in disorder 
and bound with a cord, or strophiuniy could, as a 
great artist supposes, be fitted to this statue f , there 
would not, perhaps, be a more striking work among 
all the remains of Grecian sculpture J.’* 

By Canova and Visconti, as well as by several of 
the gentlemen who gave their evidence respecting 
the Elgin collection to a committee of the House aC 
♦ Pausan. lib.v.c. 10, i. 2. 

t“This head, which is in the collection, agrees perfectly in iti 
proportions with the figure in question.’* It is now numbered 247 • 
X Visconti, Memoirs, pp. 28, 30. Mueller says this head is of 
Roman work. De Parthenonis Fastigio, p. 205. It certainly, as 
a work of art, does not in our opinion deserve the eulogium im- 
plied in the observatioo of the great artist. 
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GJdmmons, this %ure was considered as disputing 
the palm of merit with the Theseus, Colour, it is 
thought, is still discernible on it. 

Colonel Leake, in his Topography of Athens, 
p. 250, calls this statue Theseus reposing after his 
labours, but raising and advancing his body a little, to 
behold the great action in the centre of the pediment.** 
That it represents a river-god, however, seems strongly 
indicated by the undulating flow given to every part 
of the drapery which accompanies the figure. It has 
the appearance of drapery passing through water. 

Torso of Cecrops. No. 100. 

This torso of a male figure, 3 ft. 7 in. in height, 
of which the back only is covered with drapery, 
was found among the ruins of this part of the 
temple. It has been named Cecrops, the mytholo- 
gicaJ founder of Athens, because its form resembles 
a part of the figure assigned to that hero, seen in 
Carrey's drawing of the western pediment near the 
car of Minerva. Apollodorus informs us that Cecrops 
was one of those who bore witness, before the as- 
sembly of the divinities, to the prodigy wrought by 
the goddess*; which gives plausibility to the conjec- 
ture as to the person represented by the fragment 
In other respects it bears no symbol to determine its 
character. The sculpture of this torso is in the same 
’magnificent style with the other figures of the western 
pediment The fore-part of the body has received 
material inyury. 


* Apollodorus, b. iii. chap. 14. 
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Fragment of the Face of Minerva. No. 101. 

The upper part of the face and head, or half-mask, 
of the statue of Minerva, which formed one of the 
principal figures in the centre of this pediment. Its 
breadth is 14 inches. 
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The head was originally covered with a bronze 
helmet, as appears not only from a furrow which 
forms the line of contact with the forehead, but from 
the holes for fastening the helmet to the marble. 
The sockets of the eyes, originally filled with metal or 
coloured stones, are hollow. This fragment was found 
upon the floor of the pediment. 


The Chest of Minerva, No. 102. 

This is another fragment of the same statue. It 
consists of a portion only of the chest of Minerva, 
covered as usual with the aegis. It measures 2 ft. in 
width in the broadest part, by 2 ft. 6 in. in height. 

The angles of the aegis appear to have been orna- 
mented with bronze serpents, and its centre studded 
with a circular head of Medusa of the same material. 
The holes for fastening those appendages to the 
marble are plainly visible. The proportions of this 
draped fragment indicate the perfect statue, like that 
of the Neptune of the same pediment which will be 
next mentioned, to have been originally 12 ft. in height. 


Upper part of the Torso of Neptune, No, 103. 

The figure of Neptune, occupying with Minerva 
the centre of the western pediment, when Spon and 
Wheler were at Athens was nearly entire. At present 
we have the upper part only of the torso, which 
may be called the chest and shoulders of Neptune, 
measuring 2 fl. 8 in. in height, by 8 ft. 5 in. in width. 

The back has suflered less injury than the front of 
this fragment. Neptune was represented retiring, 
astonished at the rising of the olive-tree which 
Minerva had produced by striking the earth with 
her spear. The appearance of the back shows 
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that the figure had leaned against the pediment. 
The surface of the marble in this part strikingly 
expresses the character of flesh, “ The chest of 
Neptune, distinguished by Horner^ as the most im- 
posing part of his form, is still admirable in the work 
of Phidias f. When Agamemnon is preparing for 
battle, his eyes and head/’ says the poet, “ were like 
those of Jupiter, his belt like that of Mars, and his 
chest was that of Neptune.” Thus the great poet of 
the Greek nation stamped the divinities of Olympus 
with their characteristics, which the sculptor of a 
later age embodied in marble. 

Fragment of the Ericthonian Serpent, No. 104. 

Whether this fragment was found upon the floor 
of the eastern or the western pediment seems not to be 
accurately ascertained: Mr. Cockerell, in the sixth 
part of the Museum Marbles, says the eastern ; and he 
connects this fragment with that of an olive-tree and 
feet preserved in another part of the Elgin collection. 
The Ericthonian serpent is unquestionably of Pentelic 
marble, and was most probably found upon the floor 
of the western tympanum. The olive-tree and feet 
are of a different marble ; and on this account may 
be conjectured really not to have belonged to the 
Parthenon. This fragment of the serpent is 1ft. 6 in. 
in length, by % in. in depth. 



104. 


* II. Ill), ii. V, 479. 

t Visconti, Memoir on the Sculpiuie of ihc Parihenoi), p. 24. 
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The Torso of Apteral Victory, No, 105. 

The torso of Nike Apteros, or Victory without 
wings, who was represented in this manner by the 
Athenians, to intimate that they held her gifts in 
perpetuity, and that she could not desert them. This 
goddess was represented driving the car of Minerva 
on the western pediment ; the car approached Minerva 
as if to receive her into it, after her successful contest 
with Neptune. The posture of the body of this figure 
in its perfect state, appears to have been a little bent : 
the attitude resembled that of another figure of Victory 
driving a car represented upon one of the tablets of 
the frieze of the Parthenon. In this collection it is 
marked No. 30, and it is engraved in the 20th plate 
of the first chapter of the second volume of Stuart’s 
Athens. A broad belt which confines the tunic is 
observable in both figures. The torso of Apteral 
Victory is 4 ft. 9 in. in height ; the breadth across 
the chest 1 ft. 5 in. 

A temple dedicated to Victory without wings, 
formerly stood on the right of the Propylaea, at the 
entrance of the Acropolis. It is mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (i. 22). Spon and Wheler described it as 
existing in 1656 (Spon, p. 107), when the Turks 
used it as a powder magazine. The building has 
since been destroyed. 
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Fragment of the Figure ofLatona, No. 106. 

lilitona and her children,” says Visconti, having 
taken the same side with Neptune in the Iliad, the 
authority of Homer had without doubt induced Phi- 
dias to represent these divinities as taking part with 
the rival of Minerva.** This fragment is part of 
a group which originally consisted of Latona with 
her two children, Apollo and Diana. It was placed 
on the right side of the western pediment. All that 
remains in the fragment before us is the lap of Latona, 
with a small portion of the infant Apollo attached to 
the right side. The fragment is 2 ft. 7 in. in height, 
by 2 ft. in breadth. 

Other fragments of figures, which it is now impos- 
sible to assign to their respective statues, are pre- 
served ; many of which were found at the time when 
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the chest of Neptune and the other pieces were 
excavated from below the western tympanum. They 
chiefly consist of parts of limbs, and were probably 
broken in their fall when Morosini unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to take down the statue of Minerva. A 
few were found upon the floor of the pediment itself. 
One, No. 178, is a large fragment of a colossal 
female statue, belonging to a sitting figure ; of 
which the only remaining part is the left thigh 
covered with drapery. Other large fragments are 
No. 338 and 339 ; No. 340, a part of a colossal 
foot ; and 341, the left knee of a colossal statue. 
The remaining fragments of smaller size will be 
found in the Nos. 310 to 315 inclusive. 

Fragment of an Olive-Tree^ and Feet, No. 256. 

This fragment exhibiting the stem of an olive-tree, 
between two feet, somewhat mutilated, is stated by 
Mr. Cockerell to have been found in the ruins of the 
eastern pediment. He acknowledges, however, that 
there is no record of the exact situation in which it 
was discovered. 

The feet have belonged to a figure which must 
have been at least nine feet in height, and was pro- 
bably that of Minerva. The whole seems explained 
by some brass Athenian coins, upon which Neptune 
and Minerva are represented standing on each side 
of a tree, twined round the stem of which rises a 
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serpent ; an owl appearing seated in the upper part; 
Neptune striking with his trident, and Minerva 
holding her spear. 
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Chapter III. 

Remains from the double temple of the erec- 

THEIUM and PANDROSOS. 

Numbers 108, 110, 114, 118, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
219, 220, 252, 253, 254, 255. 

To the north of the Parthenon, at the distance of 
about one hundred and sixty feet from that temple, 
are the beautiful and curious remains of the Erec- 
theium or temple of Athene (Minerva) Polias ; ad- 
joining to and forming a part of which stands the 
temple or little chapel of Pandrosos. 

Pausanias’s account of the Erectheium is ambi- 
guous ; but Colonel Leake, by a comparison of his 
words with the passages in Herodotus, Apollodorus, 
and Dionysius Halicarnassensis, added to an exami- 
nation of the existing ruins, is of opinion that this 
building, sometimes supposed to have comprehended 
three *, in fact comprized but two temples ; those of 
Minerva Polias and Erectheus in reality constituting 
one, and the Pandrosion the other f. 

Speaking of the temple of Minerva Polias, Lord 
Aberdeen remarks, “ It is difficult to ascertain the age 
of the celebrated double temple at Athens, of the Ionic 
order. From the earliest times a building dedicated 
to Minerva Polias and Erectheus appears to have 
been an object of the highest veneration among the 
Athenians. It is probable, that in sonte cases the 
more modern edifke may have been confounded with 
that by which it was preceded. The antient temple 
was to a certain extent destroyed by Xerxes, and we 
are not informed that the present building was restofed 
* See Stuart. t beake, Topogr, of Atheus, p, 257. 
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by Pericles. Xenophon mentions the destruction of 
the old temple of Minerva by fire in the archonship 
of Callias, in the ninety-third Olympiad, from which 
period to the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war we 
have the time requisite for the completion of the new 
structure^. This agrees sufficiently with the very 
curious architectural inscription brought from Athens 
by Dr. Chandler, which describes the unfinished state 
of the temple, and gives the measurement of the 
various members f; for that this interesting document 
relates to the building in question, it is impossible 
to doubt. It must be observed, however, that this 
official account appears to have been taken in the 
archonship of Diodes, and therefore in the ninety- 
second Olympiad +, which gives rise to some difficulty ; 
because, according to Xenophon, the fire happened 
just at this period, or rather three years subsequent 
to it But we can scarcely suppose that the historian 
alludes to the building now under our notice, and not 
to the older temple, as it remained after the Persian 
invasion; more particularly as he specifies its anti- 
quity ; whereas at the commencement of Dr. Chandler's 
inscription, this temple is merely described as that 
which contained the antient statue of the goddess. 
Whatever be the precise date of its erection, it will for 
ever be considered as the most perfect specimen of 
the style in which it is constructed ; and being fortu- 
nately preserved nearly entire, may serve as a model 
for the study and imitation of all succeeding artists. 
The contemporary record furnishes us with the name 
of the architect, Philocles of Acharnae, of whom 
nothing further is known; for although the edifice 
itself bears ample testimony to his excellence, I am 
not aware of his having been ever mentioned in the 

* Hellen. lib. i. c« 6. « nAAAI02 (v *A$nyeLi§ 

+ Chandler, Inscript, Antiq. J B. C. 409. 
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of my aatient author^ and 1 believe that we afe 
indebted to the discovery of this valuable inscription 
for the bare knowledge of his existence^.” 

But the supposition of Xenophon alluding to the 
“ older temple,** by which we suppose the Hecatom- 
pedon is meant, appears to us inadmissible. Colonel 
Leake s explanation is more simple: he supposes 
the Ereotheium was really burnt in the archonship of 
Callias, as Xenophon says, and not repaired till after 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. The present 
building then is that which was repaired and restored 
after the fire mentioned by Xenophon. 

It was on the spot occupied by this temple, that 
Minerva and Neptune were said to have contended 
for the honour of naming the city. Athenian super- 
stition long showed the mark of Neptune's trident, and 
a briny fountain, which attested his having there 
0 |>ened a passage for his horse. 

Tlie beautiful vestibule of the temple of Erectheus, 
when Lord Elgin was at Athens, was used as a pow- 
der magazine ; and no other access to it could be had, 
but by creeping through an opening in a wall which 
had b^n recently built between the columns. Lord 
Elgin was enabled to keep it open during his oper- 
adoDs within ; but it was then closed, so that subse- 
quent travail^ were prevented from seeing the inner 
domr of the temple, which, as has been before stated, is 
peihaps the most perfect specimen in existence of 
Ionic architecture t* Under the new order of things 
It win, we pesume, be open for examination, 

A singularly beautiful piece of architecture, con- 
sisting of the capital, a portion of the shdfl, and the 
base of an Ionic column from the portico, forms a 

^ IiM|ulry into the Princblef of Beauty in Grecian Architecture, 
ivOv London, 1622, p. 165. 

t Memorandum of the Earl of Elgin’s Pursuita in Greee«i ^vo, 
Load, 1815, p. 25, 
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part of the important remains of this edifice ndw 
preserved in the Elgin collection ; they are num- 
bered No. 125, 126, 127. There are likewise three 
other pieces of shafts of columns, No. 110, 114, 
118; a portion of the cornice from the portico, No. 
289; two pieces of the architrave. No. 219, 220; a 
piece of the ceiling of the temple, No. 108 ; and four 
pieces of the frieze, enriched with flowers and other 
ornaments, designed with the most perfect taste, and 
chiseled with a degree of sharpness and precision 
truly admirable. No. 252—255 

The little temple of Pandrosos, which adjoined the 
temple of Polias, has its northern portico ornamented 
with six Ionic columns, four in front, and one on each 
flank ; but, instead of Ionic columns to support the 
architrave of the southern portico, there were six 
female figures called Caryatides ; four in front, 
and one on each flank. Vitruvius says that the Athe- 
nians endeavoured, by this device, to perpetuate the 
infamy of the inhabitants of Carya f , who were the 
only Peloponnesians who sided with Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece. The men had been reduced to 
the deplorable state of Helotes ; and the women not 
only condemned to the most servile employments, but 
those of rank and ftimily forced, in this abject con^ 
dition, to wear their antient dresses and ornaments. 
Visconti, and some other antiquaries, however, are of 
a difierent opinion ; they think that these Caryatidesi 

• The inscription, alluded to p. 32, is in the Townley Gallery in 
the Museum, and is known by the title of the * Marmor Athenieqse,’ 
Room iii. No. 26 *. It relates to a survey of a temple at Atkensi 
BO doubt the Erectheium. It was brought to England by th*. 
Chandler, aud presented to the British Museum in 1785, by the 
Dilettanti Society. Mr. Wilkins has copied, and commented 
upon this inscription in his Atheniensia, 8vo. 1816, p. 193; and 
in an enlarged form in Walpole's Memoirs, relating to European 
and Asiatic Turkey, vol, i. p, 5S0— 603. 

t Vitruv. b, i. c. 1. 
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KOPAI ♦ as they are denominated, girls or damsels, 
represent not captives, but Athenian virgins, bearing 
on their heads the sacred vases for the ceremonies 
of the sacrifice'!'. The opinion of Vitruvius as to the 
origin of caryatid figures is almost too absurd to de- 
serve notice, and only serves to show his ignorance. 
Caryatid figures were, in all probability, borrowed by 
the Greeks from Egypt. 

The original olive-tree produced by Minerva in the 
contest which has been so often referred to, or some 
one always growing on the same spot, was venerated 
in the temple of Pandrosos as late as the time ot 
the Antonines +. 

One of the Caryatides of this temple was missing, 
before Stuart went to Athens in 1756. By whom it 
was removed was not known. A s>econd, the most 
perfect of the five remaining, was brought away in 
1801, and is among the Elgin antiquities. A plain 
pilaster was left as its substitute. 

The Caryatid of the Elgin collection, No. 128, is 
rather more than seven feet high ; and wants the fore- 
arms. It is in a harder style of sculpture than the 
draped statues of the Parthenon, but is still grand in 
execution. The drapery consists of a long tunic, a 
little raised by the belt, and a small peplum, of which 
the part falling on the back is wide enough to form 
several folds. The arrangement of the hair is artificial ; 
the greater part thrown behind the neck, smooth, and 
forming a knot at the end. The rest is divided into 

* See the inscription already alluded to by Lord Aberdeen, in 
Chandler’s Inscriptions, part ii. No. 1. 

t Visconti’s Memoir on the Sculptures of the Parthenon, p. 121. 

I The sacred olive is said by Apollodorus, lib. iii., to be in the 
Pandrosium ; by Herodotus, lib. viii., in the temple of Erectheus ; 
by Pausanias, lib. i., in the temple of Polias. All these passages 
are reconciled by considering that the chapels or buildings were 
connected together. See Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 601. 
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braids, and falls upon the shoulders. There is a 
breadth about the shoulders appropriate to the desti- 
nation to which the artist allotted the statues 

In St. Pancras church, London, there are two 
projecting parts from the body of the church at the 
extremity of each side of the building, which are copies 
of the caryatid front of the Erectheium. 

^ An eastern or interior chamber of the temple of 
Pandrosos, contiguous to the cell of Minerva Polias, 
is considered by Stuart, Colonel Leake, and some 
other antiquaries to have been the Cecropium, or 
place where Cecrops was buried f. 

* Compare Vi*«conli*s Memoir, p. 122. 
f See Leake’s Topogr. of Athens, p. 264. 
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Chapter IV. 

CASTS PROM THE TEMPLE OP THESEUS. 

No. 136—157. 

Theseus received no divine honours from the Athe- 
nians for near eight centuries after his death, when, on 
a sudden, posterity, it is said, became ashamed of their 
ingratitude. Several circumstances * at last induced 
the Athenians to honour him as a demi-god, and 
amongst the rest, some of those who had gained 
the victory at Marathon, declared they had seen 
his spectre rushing before them, and combating the 
barbarians in the battle. Upon this the Oracle of 
Delphi was consulted, and the Athenians were com- 
manded to collect his bones, and keep them sacred. 
The exact spot where they lay was unknown, but the 
place was the Isle of Scyros in the ^gean sea, where 
at first the opposition of the inhabitants prevented 
search from being made ; but Cimon the son of 
Miltiades, 476 years b. c., conquering the island, the 
inquiry was renewed. Cimon, one day, saw an eagle 
upon a rising ground pecking at the earth with her 
beak, and tearing it with her talons ; when, as if by 
some divine influence, the thought occurred to him, 
that by digging there, he should find the bones of 
Theseus. He found in that place the body of a 
warrior of more than ordinary size ; and by him lay a 
sword and the brass head of a spear. Having em- 
barked these relics in his galley, he sailed with them 
to the Piraeus. The Athenians transported at the 
discovery, went out in procession to meet and receive 
what they considered to be the remains of this great 
man, and offered sacrifices to them as if Theseus 
himself had returned alive to the city. 

Nor did their homage to Theseus end here; ganswes 
♦ Plutarcb. 
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and festivals were instituted, and a temple erected, in 
• honour of the event : a temple second in consequence 
to the Parthenon only, and which, though of incon- 
siderable dimensions, formed partly the model for the 
building of the great Parthenon itself at a later day. 
The temple of Theseus was erected about 467 years 
B. c. at the time when Pericles began to acquire popu- 
larity and power in Athens. 

“ In honouring Theseus, the Athenians could not 
forget Hercules, who was the kinsman, friend, and 
companion of Theseus. Hercules had delivered 
Theseus from the chains of Aidoneus, king of the 
Molossi ; and in return, Theseus was said to have 
brought Hercules with him from Thebes to Athens, 
to be purified for the murder of his children. He 
then not only shared his property with Hercules, 
but gave up to him all the sacred places which had 
been conferred upon Theseus by the Athenians ; 
changing all the Theseia of Attica, except four, into 
Heracleia. The Hercules Furens of Euripides, which 
was written a few years after this temple was built, 
and which, like the temple itself, seems to have been 
intended to celebrate unitedly the virtues and prowess 
of the two heroes, introduces Theseus promising to 
Hercules, that the Athenians should honour him with 
sculptured marbles, and thus seems to refer to the 
decorations of this very building — Thus it appears, 
that if it was perfectly in harmony with the Athenian 
traditions to select the exploits of Hercules as well 
* After alluding to the fact recorded by Plutarch, of the names 
of several Attic places having been changed from 'i'heseium to 
Heracleium, he adds 

^avovrog 5 ’, tZr av ilg xiov fAoXi^g 
Svtriettfft Xatwtffi r X^oyKVfAtun 

9 * AfifivMtitv vrikig. 

** And, when you are dead and gone to the realms of H^des, 
with sacri6ces and stony masses honoured will the wate of 
Athens celebrate your memory,*’ 
in the last line we prefer the readidg of Matthiee*a edition, 
TtfMof 9*f instead of rifnov only. 
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as those of Theseus for the sculptural decorations 
of the Theseium, it was equally so to give the 
most conspicuous situation to those of Hercules, as 
Theseus had yielded to him the first honours of his 
native country. We find accordingly that all the 
metopes in the front of the temple which can be 
deciphered, relate to the labours of Hercules ; and 
that all those on the two flanks which can be deci- 
phered, relate to the labours of Theseus. In like 
manner, we find that the subject of the frieze over the 
columns and antae of the posticum, or back vestibule, 
was the most celebrated action of the life of Theseus, 
his contest with the Centaurs. It may fairly be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the panel over the pronaos 
related to the exploits of Hercules*.’" 

Stuart in his Athens, vol. iii. pi. iv., gives a trans- 
verse section of the eastern portico of the temple ot 
Theseus, in which the front columns are removed to 
show the antae and columns of the pronaos with its 
frieze in one general view. His explanation of the 
sculpture accompanies an enlarged representation of 
the diflerent compartments of the composition, in 
plates XV. xvi. xvii. xviii. xix. and xx. of the same 
volume. ‘‘ Here,” he says, “ we see represented a 
a battle and a victory. It seems an action of great 
importance, for it is honoured with the presence of six 
divinities, three of whom, though somewhat defaced, 
are yet to be distinguished for Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva ; it is not so easy to decide who are the divi- 
nities in the other group. Amongst the combatants, 
there is one of superior dignity, more vigorous exer- 
tion, and more ample stature, a robe trails behind 
him : be hurls a stone of prodigious size at his adver-' 
saries. May it not represent the phantom of Theseus 
rushing impetuously upon the Persians, at the battle 
of Marathon? His miraculous aj)parition on th^t 
memorable occasion was firmly believed hy tfae 
♦ Leake'*8 Topog. of Atbeu®, pp.395, 396. 
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Athenians, and was one inducement to their building 
a temple.” The last figure, he adds, has evidently 
been employed in erecting a trophy*. 

Casts in plaster from these sculptures formed part 
of the Elgin collection, and are now placed in the new 
room against the eastern wall, opposite to the 13thf. 
14^, a^ 15th metopes of the Parthenon ; numbered 
136^149, The height of this frieze is 3 fl* 9 in# 

* See Stuart| to 1» Ui# p« 
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Colonel Leake gives an explanation of the story 
which is presumed to be told in this frieze, somewhat 
dijfferent, but probably nearer to the truth than Stuart’s. 
He says, “ The dimensions of the prostrate figure in 
the middle compartment, and the weapons of the. 
others, which are rocks beyond all proportion to the 
size of the combatants, leave little doubt that the 
subject of the whole composition is that which was so 
often described in the Athenian temples, namely the 
Gigantomachia, or battle of the giants, who were said 
to have hurled whole mountains against the gods, 
and to have been subdued chiefly through the exertions 
of Hercules As all the gods were supposed to have 
been engaged, or at least to have been present upon 
this occasion, the six seated deities are probably 
intended by the sculptor for those of the highest rank, 
with whose dignity he may have thought it most con- 
sistent to describe them as present only, but not 
absolutely taking part in the combat. Apollo, Bac- 
chus, Mars, and Mercury, we may suppose to be 
engaged together with H ercules in the action. Behind 
Minerva, at the extremity of the frieze, to the spec- 
tator’s left, is a group representing a young warrior, 
who binds the arms of a captive giant behind his back. 
The helmet upon the victor’s head may perhaps be 
intended to characterize Mars." This frieze was seen 
at only a small elevation compared with that of the 
Parthenon ; the height of the columns in the temple 
being about nineteen feet. 

Casts in plaster from the sculptures on the frieze 
of the posticum, or west end of the temple of 
Theseus, representing the combat of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithaj, with casts of three of the metopes of 
the north side of that temple, will be found at the 

• Apollod. lib. i. c. 6. lib. ii. c. 7 ; Diod. Sic* lib, iv, c* 15 j 
Silius Ital. lib. xvii, v. 650, 
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other end of the same wall of the Elgin room, opposite 
to the second, third, and fourth metopes of the 
Parthenon, numbered 150 to 187. The height is the 
same with that of the sculptures of the eastern frieze, 
2 ft. 9 in. 

Number 150 represents a Centaur hurling a ponde- 
rous stone upon a Lapitha whom he has trampled down. 

Number 151 represents a Centaur bearing the stem 
of a tree upon his shoulders : a Lapitha behind him. 

Number 152 represents the death of Caeneus, who, 
according to the fable related by Ovid, had received 
the gift from Neptune of being invulnerable by wea- 
pons. He is half sunk in the earth, resisting, under 
a shield, the weight of a mass of rock which is pressed 
upon him by two Centaurs. A similar mode of treat- 
ing this subject will hereafter be observed in one of 
the sculptures of the frieze from the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius at Phigaleia. 

Numbers 153 and 154 relate to the same combat 
of the Centaurs and Lapithae. 

The casts of the meljopes Mr. Combe referred to 
the history of Theseus. He considered the first, 
No. 155, to represent Theseus killing Creon, king of 
Thebes; the second, No. 156, Theseus overcoming 
Cercyon, king of Eleusis, in a wrestling match ; and 
the third, No. 1 57, Theseus killing the boar of Cromyon. 
Stuart designated the second of these as Hercules and 
Antaeus. 
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Other sculptured metopes, of which Lord Elgin 
did not take casts, still remain upon the temple of 
Theseus**^ ; though it is necessary to observe that only 
eighteen out of sixty-eight njetopes which adorned this 
temple were sculptured. Ten of these are on the east 
front; and four on each of the flanks of the temple, 
commencing from the angles of the east front. All 
the others remain plain and unornamented. Dodwell 
thinks that the subject relating to Theseus, which 
Pausanias says was unfinished, was probably painted 
on the remaining fifty metopes f. 

“ The use of the word ypa(j)eiv by Pausanias when 
noticing the subjects of the Theseion, which were 
executed by Mikon, would lead us to suppose that 
they were painted, as he makes no mention of sculp- 
ture. • He says, that in the conflict Theseus is seen 
killing a Centaur. He probably alludes to the sculp- 
ture of the posticum, as it was not likely that the same 
subject would be repeated in a painting in the same 
temple. The word 7pd0ctr is probably used ellipti- 
cally in this place ; and ypavTa or yeypaju/uet/oi tvttoi^ 
may be understood as the sculpture is painted. The 
sculpture was perhaps made by Mikon and painted 
by him ; and being more celebrated as a painter than 
a sculptor, Pausanias, with a negligence not unusual 
with antient authors, has mentioned them as paintings. 
The colours are still perceptible on a close inspection. 
The armour and accessories have been gilt, to repre- 
sent gold or bronze : the drapery is generally green, 
blue, or red, wjiich seem to have been the favourite 
colours of the Greeks. The scene took place in the 
open air, which is represented by being painted blue.” 

In this opinion we cannot concur. Pausanias ap- 
pears to be clearly speaking of paintings properly so 

• Their subjects are enumerated in Col. Leake’s Topograph)' of 
Athens, pp. 398, 39D. 

t See Dodwell’s Tour through Greece, \ol, i. p. 364, 
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called. There were no paintings on the exterior, 
though the sculptures were ornamented with various 
colours ; but it was not the Greek fashion to make 
paintings on exterior walls of temples as the Egyptians 
did. The interior of the temple contained a repre- 
sentation of the battles of the Athenians with the 
Amazons, of the Lapithae with the Centaurs, and 
another on the third wall of the cell, of which 
Pausanias says (i. 17, 2), “ the painting on the third 
wall, to those who have not been informed about the 
subject, is obscure, partly being defaced by time, and 
partly also because Mikon did not represent the 
whole story.’* If a person entirely unacquainted 
with the temple of Theseus were to read this brief, 
and we may add very careless description, we think 
he would infer that the author was speaking of the 
interior : and this ought to carry some weight Be- 
sides, the meaning which Dodwell here wishes to 
assign to the Greek word (ypd0cip) cannot, in our 
opinion, be maintained. 

The spectator will not fail to observe that the 
figures from the sculptures of this temple in some 
parts project near six inches from the tablets ; a cir- 
cumstance very unfavourable to the preservation of 
the originals. Several figures, and different portions 
of the groups, have disappeared from the building, 
from either violence or the effect of weather, since the 
time when Stuart made his drawings. These defi- 
ciencies are more particularly observable in the tablets 
140, 141, 150, 153; in the two last, as they stand in 
the Elgin collection, spaces indicate the chasms 
^The friezes of the Theseium possess a very^ high 
degree of excellence, both for the composition and 
the execution. They are full of life and action. 

'I’he temple of Theseus is now a church dedicated to 
St. George, for whom the present Athenians have as 

♦ See Stuart's plates, vol iii. pi. xxi. xxxiii. 
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high a veneration as their ancestors had for Theseus. 
It is owing to this appropriation, and to the natural 
dislike of the Greeks to their church being injured, 
also from the comparatively perfect state in which 
the temple existed, that the Elgin collection pos- 
sesses only casts from, and not the original marbles 
of those portions of the friezes and metopes which 
have been described. 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE PROPYLA2A AT ATHENS. 

These consist of the capital of a Doric column, 
No. 130, and part of a Doric entablature, No. 131. 
The square above the capital (130) measures 3 ft. 
6 in. in diameter ; the circumference of the shaft is 
12 ft. 6 in. 

“ The original approach to the Acropolis from the 
plain of Athens,” says the author of the Memorandum 
on the Earl of Elgin's Pursuits in Greece, “ was by a 
long flight of steps, interrupted, as appears by later 
discoveries, by an open road for carriages in the 
centre, commencing near the foot of the Areopagus 
and terminating at the Propylaea. The Propylsea was 



Coin representing the steps of the Acropolis. 
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a hexastyle colonnade, "with two wings, and sur- 
mounted by a pediment. Whether the metopes and 
tympanum were adorned with sculpture, cannot now 
be ascertained ; as the pediment and entablature have 
been destroyed, and the intercolumniations built up 
with rubbish, in order to raise a battery of cannon on 
the top. Although the plan of this edifice contains 
some deviations from the pure taste that reigns in the 
other structures of the Acropolis, yet each member is 
so perfect in the details of its execution that Lord 
Elgin was at great pains to obtain a Doric and an 
Ionic capital from its ruins." 

The Ionic capital alluded to is no doubt in the 
Elgin collection, but it is not at present distinctly re- 
cognized in the schedules. 

MARBLES FROM THE TEMPLE OF APTERAL VICTORY. 

On the steps which led to the higher part of the 
Acropolis, on the right of the Propylaea, stood a small 
Ionic temple. Spon and Wheler both considered it as 
the temple of Victory without wings ; but Stuart and 
Chandler differed from them, and called it the tem- 
ple of Aglauros ; in which designation they were 
followed, first by Visconti, and afterwards by Mr. 
Combe in the Museum Synopsis. Colonel Leake, 
however, from his own observations and the antient 
authorities has shown, we think, that the Aglaurium 
did not stand here*. 

The temple itself had disappeared before Stuart’s 
time ; there only remained some bas-reliefs of its 
frieze built into the wall of a gunpowder magazine ; 
tpe finest block being inverted. In this condition 
th^ bas-reliefs remained till Lord Elgin’s visit to 
Athens, who brought four of them away. These 
are now let into the wall, on the right and left of the 
entrance door in the new Elgin room, 

♦ See Leake’s Topogr. of Athens, p, 130. 
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TEMPLE OP APTERAL VICTORY. 6$ 

The subject represented on the two bas-reliefs on 
the right of the entrance, marked 158 and 159, is 
stated by Visconti to be a combat between the Greeks 
and the Persians. The bas-reliefs are seventeen inches 
high. The long garments, zones, and bonnets of the 
Persians, he says, leave no doubt of the story which 
the sculptor intended to depict. The Athenians are all 
on foot, they have helmets and large circular shields, 
and wear the chlamys; whilst some of their enemies 
light on horseback. The other friezes are supposed 
to represent combats of Athenians against the Greeks. 

In the bas-reliefs on the left of the entrance, 160, 
161, the combatants appear to be all Greeks. 

Visconti, speaking of Aglauros, and presuming these 
bas-reliefs to belong to her temple, remarks ; “ This 
deified heroine had sacrificed her life for the preser- 
vation of her country ; and it was in her temple that 
the young Athenians swore to defend their native 
land and to die in its service*. It was therefore 
highly appropriate to represent, in the decorations of 
this temple, celebrated examples of the valour and 
devotion of the citizens of Athens, who had twice 
repelled the invasions of foreign armies from the 
territory of Attica f-’* 

The composition of these works is of the highest 
beauty ; but the sculptures in all the bas-reliefs have 
received considerable injury. 

Near the spot on which the real temple of 
Aglauros is supposed to have stood on the north 
side of the Acropolis, the Persians scaled the wall of 
the citadel, when Themistocles had retired with the 
remains of the army, and the whole Athenian navy, 
to Salamis. 

It was in this temple that every Athenian youth, 

♦ Ulpian and Demosth. fals. legat. p. 391: 

^ttvxrevj Tfis 

t Memoir oa the Sculptures of the Parthenon; p, 126. 
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when arrived at a certain age, took a solemn oath to 
lay down his life in defence of his country, its religion 
and its laws, whenever occasion should require it, 
taking to witness Agfeuros, Enyalius, Mars, and 
Jupiter*# 


STITUE OF ICARUS. 

No. 119. 

An imperfect statue of a youth, of the size of life, 
and of exquisite workmanship. It is 4 ft. 4 in. in 
height exclusive of the plinth. Lawrence, in his 
work on the Elgin Marbles, speaks of it as a 
statue from one of the pediments of the Parthenon. 
All that is- certainly known of it is, that it came, in 
fragments, from the Acropolis. It was not set up as 
a statue till long after the arrival of the Elgin collec- 
tion at the British Museum. 

A comparison of this statue with a bas-relief in 
rosso antico in the collection at the Villa Albani, 
leaves no doubt that it is a statue of Icarus ; and 
it seems not improbable that it once formed part of 
a group of Daedalus and Icarus. The bas-relief 
of the Albani collection is engraved in the works of 
Winckelmann and Zoega f* 

* iStuart’s Antiq. of Athens, vol. ii. p. 40. 

f See Winckelm. Opera, prima edizione Italiana completa, 8voi 
Prate, 1830, vol. v. p. 70, Tab. cxvi. Zoega, Die antikea bas 
relicfe von Rom. 4lo. Giesen, 1812, p. 348, Tab. xliv. 
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Chapter V. 

BAS-R,EIX^P FROM THE THEATRE OP BACCHUS* 

^ No. 193. 

The theatre of Bacchus was situated near the south- 
eastern angle of the Acropolis, and was that in which 
the tragedies of jEschylus and the other Athenian 
dramatists were represented. An Athenian coin in 
the Museum collection exhibits its original appearance, 
showing the interior of the theatre, the seats and the 
grotto mentioned by Pausanias in the roeks under 
the Acropolis. See the first volume of the present 
work, p. 28. 

The temple of Bacchus or the Lenseum near this, 
edifice was often styled the temple* in the LimntB^ 
or the marshes, this portion of Athens being so named, 
as having probably once been swampy. It has 
both in antient and modern times been the least in- 
habited, and considered the least healthy portion of 
the city. 

StuELTt formed a notion, in which he was mistaken, 
that the theatre of Bacchus was built under the rock 
of the Acropolis toward the south-west ; and he was 
followed in this notion by Visconti t« 

The bas-relief which is here before the reader J, is 
thus described in Visconti’s memoir : 

* Bodwell, vol. i. p. 299, says, " There are no certain traces at 
the antient, temple of Bacchus j but the church of St. Alexander 
probably marks the site of otie of the temples mentioned by 
rausanfas/’ 

t See his Memoir on the Elgin Sculptures, pp, 1!^, 129* 

{ It stood in the old arrangement as No. 235. 
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“ It represents Bacchus and some other demi-gods 
of his convivial followers ; and it was to this divinity 
that the theatre, and the spectacles exhibited in it, 
were principally consecrated, as well aa a very antient 
temple which stood near this building 

“ If we consider the period at which the theatre of 
Athens was completed, under the administration of 
Lycurgus, the son of Lycophron, a contemporary of* 
Alexander the Great t; and if, at the same time, we^ 
examine the style of the bas-relief, it will appear evi- 
dent that this bas-relief is of much greater antiquity 
than the building of the theatre. 

“ The species of sculpture is that which the Greeks 
distinguished by the appellation of the sculpture of 
.®gina, or of the old Attic school, which differed but 
little from that which the moderns describe by the 
name of Etruscan. 

“ The subject of the bas-relief, of which Stuart has 
published an engraving is Bacchus, for whom the 
goddess of drunkenness, Methe, is pouring out wine. 
She has taken the wine from a great bowl, which is 
seen standing on the ground behind her : two bearded 
Sileni or FaUni, at the opposite extremities of the 
marble, in corresponding actions, seem to be begin- 
ning a dance, holding thyrsi in their hands. The 
postume of Bacchus is very remarkable. The god 
does not appear in the young and girlish character 
which the poets attribute to him §. He has a long 
beard ; but his head-dress resembles that of a woman ; 

♦ Paosan. Attica, chap. xx. , 

t Plutarch’s Lives of the Tea Orators : Lycurgus, at the end. 
Paumias, Attica, ch. 29. 

X S^iart has engraved it as a vignette in the second volume of 
his Athens, vol. ii. p, 45. It was preserved, at that time, in the 
house of Logotheti, the English consul, with whom he lodged. 
i Ovid. Metamorph, lib. iv. v. 19« , 
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and his drapery, which consists of a long tunic 
covered by a peplum, might also represent that of a 
woman. He is stretching out his right hand, in 
which he holds a vessel with handles, towards the 
figure near him, who is filling it with the liquor con- 
tained in a similar vessel : each of them has a thyrsus 
in the left hand; and the dress of the Bacchante, 
whom I suppose to be Methe, or drunkenness, is a 
iimple tunic without sleeves, covered with the small 
peplum, of which the extremities are angular and 
plaited. 

“ The most antient monuments of Grecian art, such 
as the chest of Cypselus, and the wooden statue 
erected to the god of wine in his temple at ^Egina, 
had represented him in the same costume, that is to 
say, in a long tunic, and with a beard It is also 
the same coiitume, and a head-dress of the same kind, 
that we find in the antient figure of Bacchus, which 
I have published in the Museo Pio Clementine, and 
on which we read the word Sardariapallos ; an 
inscription which is indeed antient, but several cen- 
turies later than the artist who executed the statue, 
and indicates only the character of effeminacy, of 
which the bearded Bacchus was become the allegory f. 
I have here given the name of Methe, or drunkenness, 
to the Bacchante who pours out his wine, because a 
personification of drunkenness had been painted by 
rausias, and represented in a statue by Praxiteles ; 
and in a temple of Silenus,in Elis, the same personage 
was pouring out wine for the foster-father of Bac- 
chus J." 

* Pausan. lib. ii. c. 30, lib. v. c. 19. 

f Museo Pio Clementino, vol. ii. pi. 41, vol. vii. p. 99, Mus^e 
Francaia, No. xlv. 

I Pliny, lib. icxxiv. sec. 19. Pausan. lib. xi. c. 27, lib. vi. c. 24« 
5ee Visconti*s Memoir, pp. 129'- 133. 
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If the figures in this bas-relief really are of a very 
antient style of art, it may be doubtful, whether it 
originally belonged to the theatre, or to the antient 
temple of Bacchus near which the theatre was built 
But we do not perceive the undoubted marks of the 
archaic style, and do not therefore assent to this 
opinion of Visconti. 

The action of the atmosphere has committed its 
ravages on this marble in a uniform manner ; a thiri 
surface has been carried away from the whole bas- 
relief, which appears to have been peeled, but without 
any mutilation. This general corrosion has rendered 
several of its details indistinct; which has caused 
some little deviations from the real costume of the 
figures in the representation of it which was engraved 
by Stuart. The bas-relief is 5 ft. 7 in. in length, 
and 2 ft. 6 in. in height. The height^ of the two 
centre figures is 1 ft. 9 in. 


CASTS FROM THE BAS-RELIEFS OF THE CHORAGIO 
MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES, 

No. 352—360. 

The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, known also 
by the appellation of the Lantern of Demosthenes* **^, 
was built, as we learn from the inscription on its 
fiieze, in the 111th Olympiad; about 335 years B.q« 
in the archonship of Euaenetus. ^ 

The inscription says ** Lysicrates of Cidnna, the 

* The vulgar »tory which saya it was built by that great orator, 

for a place of retirement and study, it still current at Athens : but 
it too abford to require a refutation. 
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son of Lyftitboides, was Chorals The tribe of 
Acamas obtained the victory in the chorus of youths. 
Theon was the flute>player. Lysiades, an Athenian, 
was the teacher of the chorus. Eusenetiis was 
Archon.’* 

Stuart, in the first volume of his Antiquities of 
Athens, has architecturally described this little edifice ; 
which in its original state appears to have been sur- 
mounted by a tripod. The tripod seems to have 
been the peculiar reward or prize bestowed by the 
peoj^e of Athens on that Choragus who had exhibited 
the best musical or theatrical entertainment The 
successful Choragus was usually at the charge of con- 
secrating the tripod he had won, and sometimes also 
of building the temple on which it was placed. 

It seems not unlikely that many of the prizes ob- 
tained at the contests which were specially under the 
patronage of some deity were not carried home by 
the victor, but that he was required to dedicate them 
either in the precincts of the temenos, or to place 
them in some conspicuous public situation. And 
this would appear to have been the case with Dorian 
Greeks as well as Athenians. Herodotus (i. 144), 
when explaining how Halicarnassus was excluded 
from the federation of the six cities of Doris, tells the 
following story : “ In the contests in honour of the 
Triopian Apollo, it was of old the custom to give 
bronase tripes to the victors, who were not allowed 
to carry them out of the limits of the temple, but 
were required to dedicate them there to the deity. 
A man of Halicarnassus who won the prize bro^ 
the law, by carrying his tripod home and dxmg it in 
hw own honse; upon which the five cities excluded 
Halicarnassus from their federation.” 

This monument is the oldest ^cimen now re- 
* Who gave the chorus at his own expense. 
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mainin^ oi the' Corinthian order, and perhaps the 
best, though it stands partly immured in the south* 
east angle of a building occupied by a convent of 
capuchin missionaries, in what was antienUy the Street 
of the Tripods, now denominated Candela. The upper 
part of this monument forms a small room, not quite 
six feet in diameter. The roof, which is in the form 
of a low cupola, consists of a single mass*. 

The figures which decorate the frieze of this monu- 
ment are sculptured in half-relief, 9 J inches in height. 
The subject is the story of Bacchus and the Tyrrhenian 
pirates ; which is told nearly as follows by Apollo- 
dorus : Bacchus hired a ship belonging to some Tyr- 
rhenian corsairs, intending to be conveyed from Icaria 
to Naxos, but the pirates directed their course towards 
the coast of Asia, where they intended to sell him for 
a slave. Bacchus, aware of their meditated treachery, 
transformed the mast and oars into snakes, and filled 
the ship vrith ivy and the music of pipes ; whilst the 
corsairs, seized with frenzy, threw themselves into the 
sea and were changed into dolphins. It is the subject 
of the Homeric Hymn to Bacchus. 

There is a difference, however, in the story of the 
transformation as told upon the present bas-reliefs. 
The corsairs are not on ship-board, but on land, 
where they are punished. 

In the nine compartments of which the Museum 
casts consistt, Bacchus occupies the centre of the 

• Dodwell, in bis Classical and Topographical Tour through 
Greece, 4to. Loud. 1819, vol. i. p. 291, speaking of the Choragic 
Monument of Lyticrates, says, I was assured by the superior that 
during the dilapidating mania in 1801, proposals had been^made 
to him and to theVaivode for the purchase of the entire monumentt 
which was to have been conveyed to a northern country ; and that 
it owes its present existence to the protection which it derived 
fh>m its positino within the precincts of the monastary.” 
f One compartment between Nos, 352 and 353 is wanting. 
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COLOSSAL STATUE OF BACCHUS. 

composition, seated upon a rock, with his panther 
before him ; he is represented larger in size than 
any of the other figures. On either side of him 
sits a faun, as in attendance ; and beyond them 
stand two other fauns. No. 355, 357, each with a 
cup in one hand and a pitcher in the other, approach- 
ing two large vases. They seem to be diligent in 
the office of administering wine to Bacchus and his 
train, the whole of which is composed of the same 
imaginary species of beings. They are, however, 
of different ages, and almost all engaged in chas- 
tising the pirates ; three of whom are represented in 
Nos. 352, 353, and 359 at the instant of their trans- 
formation into dolphins. 

The whole punishment of the pirates is shown 
by different attitudes and circumstances. One of 
them is just knocked down. Another has his hands 
tied behind him. Others, Nos. 354, 358, 360, are 
beaten and tormented in various manners ; and 
others are represented leaping into the sea, at which 
instant their change into dolphins commences at 
the head. One of the pirates sits upon a rock by 
the sea-side, his arms are bound behind him with 
a cord which changes into a serpent of enormous 
length and seizes on his shoulder : this is at the end 
of No. 360. A fajm is thrusting a blazing torch into 
his face. Another torch used in punishment occurs in 
354. In the numbers 353 and 359 Bacchus is repre- 
sented rending trees, and in 360 beating one of the 
pirates with the branch of a tree. 

The transformation of the Tyrrhenian pirates by 
Bacchus was a favourite subject with the painters 
and sculptors of Athens* Philostratus describes a 
picture of this subject. 
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COLOSSAL STATUE OF BACCHUS FROM THE CHORAGIC 
MONUMENT OF THRASYLLUS. No. 111. 

The Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus was con- 
structed in the year 320 b. c., on the south side of 
the Acropolis, and at the entrance of a G:rotto which 
is at the termination of the Dionysiac Theatre, and 
has since been converted into a church, which the 
Greeks distinguish by the name of Panagia ape- 
liotissa, or Our Lady of the Grotto*. The inscrip- 
tion on the architrave of the Choragic Monument 
itself informs us that its date was the archonsljip of 
Neaechmus, and that Thrasyllus of Deceleia caused 
the monument to be raised in order to perpetuate 
the memory of the victory obtained by the Hippo- 
thoontic tribe in the Dion}siac choruses of men, while 
he was Choragus. This, with two other inscriptions 
upon the monument, is given in Stuart’s Athens, 
vol. ii. chap. iv. pp. 29, 30. 

A colossal figure was formerly placed upon the 
summit of the edifice here described. It is now in 
the British Museum, and is designated as Bacchus f. 
In Stuart’s time it was in its original situation ; but 
even then it wanted head and arms. The latter were 
originally, he says, separate pieces of maible mortised 
on to the body, which, he observes, must have facili- 
tated their removal or their ruin. 

Stuart took this for a female figure, and thought 
the sculptor might have intended by this statue to 
personify Deceleia, tlie demos or town of the Cho- 
ragus who dedicated the building; or perhaps the 
tribe Hippothoontis, as Deceleia was a demos belong- 
ing to that tribe. Dr. Chandler conjectured that it 
might have represented Niobe. Others again were 

* See the view of ihi** theatre, vol. i. p. 28. 

t In the old arrangement it N>as numbered 205, It originally 
stood at a height rather exceeding tw'enty-seven feet. « 
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of opinion that the figure might possibly repre- 
sent Diana : the skin of a lion, which makes part of 
its dress, would agree sufficiently well with the god- 
dess of hunting : and this divinity, who participated 
at Athens in the worship rendered to her brother, is 
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easily recognized in the choral processions on several 
Grecian bas-reliefs*. 

“ But all these conjectures appeared to be without 
foundation when the statue was removed to London. 
The artists and connoisseurs of that metropolis soon 
perceived, by the form of the chest and the outlines 
of the body, that the statue, although in the dress of 
a woman, represented a personage of the other sex. 
And it will not be difficult to determine who this 
personage was. 

“ The god of joy, the son of Semele, whom from 
his earliest infancy Mercury clothed as a girl t, tre- 
quently appears in this dress on the monuments of 
art. The bas-relief which we have just seenj 
affords us an example of it : and we find several 
others in the collection of antiques which I have 
quoted below §. 

“ The lions skin|| agrees as well with Bacchus as 
that of the roebuck and the panther •[[ ; they were all 
comprehended under the common name of Nehrides**, 
The Dionysiac mysteries having been confounded 
with those of Cybele and of Atthis, they borrowed 
thence the lions and the drums ft- But what is 
most remarkable in the statue, and gives it a still 
more decided character, is the broad belt which 

* Visconti — See Monumens du Musee Napoleon, tona. iv, 
pi. 7, 8, 9. Mus6e Fran^ais, No. xlviii. 

f Apollodorus, lib. iii. c. iv. sec. 3. We have a very fine descrip- 
tion of this disguisement in the 14th book of the Dionysiaca of 
Nonnus, v. 159. 

J See No. 193 of the Elgin Collection, already described in the 
present volume, p. 74. This marble is now let into the wall, at 
the south end of the Elgin room, below the Panathenaic frieze, 
almost immediately behind the statue of Bacchus here described. 

^ Galleria Giustmiani, vol. ii. p(. 122. Musco Capitolino, vol. 
iv. pi. 63. Museo Pio Clementino, vol. vii. pi. 2. 

jj kmrn. 81 

** Servius ad Virg. iEn. lib. i. v. 327. 

ft Museo Pio Clementino, vol. iv, pi. 30. 

N 3 
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confines the tunic, and binds down the lion’s skin. 
This peculiarity was noticed in the Athenian poems 
attributed to Orpheus, as characteristic of Bacchus, 
when he was considered as the god of the seasons : 

And bind the belt of gold around the tpotted ekin*, 

‘‘We know that the most celebrated prizes for 
choral performances took place in the Dionysiaca, or 
the feasts of Bacchus t; and it is for this reason 
that the image and the fabulous adventures of this 
god adorn the choragic monument of Ly si crates. 

“ The monument of Thrasyllus, erected on a similar 
occasion, carried on its highest point a colossal statue 
of this divinity. The artist who executed it appears 
to have been worthy, from the style of his per- 
formance, to be the contemporary of a Praxiteles or a 
Lysippus J.” 

Every traveller to Athens heretofore admired the 
sculpture of this noble fragment. The style of the 
statuary, as Visconti remarks, is indeed magnificent 
and grand ; though perhaps it may lose something of 
the advantage which it formerly possessed, now that it 
is placed by the side of the masterpieces of Phidias. 

Stuart conjectured that this statue of Bacchus 
supported on its knees the tripod which was the 
prize of the victory. The holes which are still visible 
in the lap of the figure for the insertion of the tripod 
seem to confirm his opinion. 

It may render the subject of choragic monuments 
somewhat more interesting and intelligible if we add 
a few remarks on the nature of the duties of a 
Choragus at Athens. The following extract from 

* See the fragment of Orpheus, n. 7, v. 17, edit. Gessner: it 
is taken from Macrohius, Saturn, b. i. ch. 18. 

t Lysias, p. 689, edit. Rciske. Ulpiau in Demostb. Orat. contra 
Leptin, p. 128. 

X Visconti’s Memoir, p. 135—141, 
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Stuart, which is in the main correct, may serve as an 
introduction to what we have to add : 

“ It should be observed that the greater Dionysia* 
or festival of Bacchus, was celebrated by the Athe- 
nians with extraordinary magnificence. Tragedies and 
comedies were then exhibited in the theatre; and 
hymns in honour of Bacchus, accompanied with 
flutes, were chaunted by the chorus in the Odeum. 
On this occasion each of the Athenian tribes (they 
were ten in number) appointed a Choragus, an office 
attended with considerable expense, as we may infer 
from what Plutarch has said in his disquisition, 
‘ whether the Athenians were more illustrious for 
their military achievements or their progress in 
science.* When the festival drew near, an emulous 
contention arose among the Choragi, which some- 
times proceeded to great violence, each striving to 
excel his competitors, and to obtain the tripod, which 
was the prize gained by that Choragus to whom the 
victory should be adjudged. His disbursements did 
not finish with his viclory; there still remained for 
him the charge of dedicating the tripod he had won ; 
and probably tliat of erecting a little edifice or temple 
on which to place it, such as I have described in the 
present chapter, and in chapter iv. of our first 
volume. Thus Nicias is said to have erected a 
temple whereon to place the tripods he had won. 
Nor shall we wonder that the honour of gaining a 
tripod was so anxiously and earnestly contended for ; 
since, thus won and dedicated, it became a family 
honour, and was appealed to as an authentic testimony 
of the merit and virtue of the person who obtained 
it ; as we learn from Isaeus in his oration concerning 
the inheritance of Apollodorus, when he thus 
addresses his judges; ‘ What office did he not com- 
pletely fill ? What sum was he not the first to con- 
tribute ? In what part of his duty was he deficient? 
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Being; Chora^us, he obtained the prize with the chorua 
of boys which he gave ; and yonder tripod remains 
a moi^ument of his liberality on that occasion/ And 
agaifiy in his oration concerning the inheritance of 
Diceogenes, he says; ‘ Yet our ancestors, O Judges! 
who first acquired this estate, and left it to their 
descendants, were Choragi in all the choragic games ; 
they contributed liberally to the expenses of the war, 
and continually had the command of the triremes 
which they equipped. Of these noble acts, the con- 
secratwl otierings with which they were able, from 
what remained of their fortune, to decorate the 
temples, are no less undeniable proofs than they are 
lasting monuments of their virtue ; for they dedicated 
in the Temple of Bacchus the tri{)()ds, which, being 
Choragi and victorious, they bore away from their 
competitors, those also in the Pythium, and in the 
Acropolis, &c.’ 1 should however observe, that some- 

times the public defrayed the expense of the chorus, 
appears by two of the in'^ciiptions on this monu- 
ment There is a passage in Pausanias, from which 
we must conclude that these monuments were 
numerous. He there tells us of a place in Athens 
called the tripods, with temples in it ; not great ones, 
I imagine, as the printed copies have it, but choragic 
temples ; for on them, he says, stand tripods well 
worth seeing, although they are of brass. Harpo- 
cration mentions a treatise written by Heliodorus, 
describing tiiese choragic tripods of Athens, and 
cites it to prove that Onetor bad been a Choragus.’’ 
Stuart, vol. ii. chap. iv. p. 32. 

At Athens, in addition to the ordinary taxes on 
property, there were various duties which the richer 
cihiens were bound to fulfil. They were included 
under the general term of liturgies a 

* The ^lemtnUu'y parts of this word are Xi (iti the word 
pupk)f and morA, tervice. The public seirioe pf thp church 
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word literally signifying “ public services ** or public 
functions.” These liturgies always implied some 
personal service in addition to some expenditure on 
the part of the individual; and they may therefore, to 
a limited extent, be compared with any of those 
duties of a citizen in modern times, when he is called 
on to fill for some given period, such as a year, an 
office, to which an opinion of dignity or impor- 
tance is attached, and which also requires him to 
make some expenditure in the way of entertaining 
his fellow-citizens, or doing something for the real or 
supposed benefit of the public. Any one will readily 
recall to his recollection instances of public duties in 
modern communities analogous to, though not iden- 
tical with, the Athenian liturgies. The regular 
liturgies were the Chortigia, the Gymnasidrehia, or 
“ the duty of providing for the training of combatants 
for certain public festivals,” and Hestiasis, or *‘the 
feasting or giving a dinner to each of the tribes,” 
which was done occasionally, and at the expense of 
some member of the tribe, who was selected to dis- 
charge this duty. The only liturgy which we have 
here to explain is the Choregia, or the providing for 
the celebration of dramatic and other similar festivals, 
which, though they were originally religious institu- 
tions, changed their character, like other religious 
ceremonies, in the course of time, and became, as we 
conceive, nothing more than festivals for the amuse- 
ment of the people. Whatever we may think of 
the way in which this was managed, (which for 
the age and condition of the country was probably 
the best,) we must approve of the principle of 
making the amusement of the people a part of the 
public economy of a state and a city. Writers, 

of England is called a Liturgy, though this application of the term 
is not strictly correct according to the use Qf the word which wq 
are now explaining, 
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unfavourable to popular government in every form, 
see nothing in all the arrangements for gratifying 
the public at Athens, but the unceasing demands of 
the people on one side, and the willingness of their 
leaders on the other to comply with them for the pur- 
pose of securing popularity and furthering their own 
interest. This may in part be true; but the kind of 
amusement for which the state provided, and which 
the people loved, should be taken into the account. 
The exhibition of the new pieces of the tragedians 
^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and of the 
comic writers, as they are termed, such as Aristo- 
phanes and Cratinus, formed part of the periodical 
entertainments to which every citizen of Athens had 
free admission provided by the state. M\isical festi- 
vals, and music with dancing, which no doubt formed 
a main part of some of the dramatic exhibitions, 
were also included among the public celebrations of 
Athens, and joined to various other festivals, more 
particularly of a religious character, must have fur- 
nished during the year a pretty good allowance of 
amusement to an Athenian. After all, Athens must 
have been no unpleasant place to live in, where a 
clear blue sky and a bright sun gave a double charm 
to every holiday ; where the eye was daily delighted 
with the beauty of form, and the ear feasted with the 
noblest conceptions of the drama ; where both senses 
conveyed to the mind images of beauty and expres- 
sions of thought, which after the lapse of two and 
twenty centuries still nourish our understanding and 
give pleasure to our sense. 

It was the business of the Choragus to provide for 
the choral parts of a dramatic exhibition, but appa- 
rently not for the expenses of the actors, nor for the 
general expenses of the theatre, which probably 
were defrayed, chiefly at least, by the state. Each 
tribe appointed a Choragus, and the poets or dra-^ 
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matists received their Choragus from the chief Archon. 
It seems antiently to have been the poet’s business to 
train the actors and the Choreutse, to assign to them 
their proper parts, and see that they were duly pre- 
pared to do justice to his play. Sometimes the poet 
took a part himself, as we know that on one occasion 
at least Aristophanes did : indeed the dramatist and 
the actor are inseparable in the early progress of the 
art, and the two professions have, in all cou ntries, 
been closely connected, but for obvious reasons more 
nearly united in the infancy of the dramatic art. 
The Choragus provided for the expenses incident to 
the music, dancing, and singing, which formed so 
large a part of the public amusements. He procured 
a chorus of boys or men, and hired a proper person 
to instruct them in their parts. He also provided for 
the instruction of the singers and musicians ; in the 
case of a chorus of boys, it was often found difficult to 
procure them, though one would have supposed it as 
easy to have boys for this purpose as it is for the 
service of modern cathedrals or collegiate chapels 
The children, no doubt, or their parents must have 
been paid. In order, however, to prevent the public 
amusement from being spoiled for want of a full 
company, something very like compulsion was used. 

The Choragus had to provide proper apartments for 
the chorus, and to maintain and clothe them, we pre- 
sume, during their period of training. Antiphon, in his 
speech (Trejji 701/ -^opevrovy chap iii ), states that his 
client provided apartments for the chorus in his own 
house, and took care they had every thing which the 
master thought, necessary, “ that the boys might be 
trained in the best manner, and want for nothing.** 
The duty of Choragus was necessarily limited to those 
of some property, as in addition to the expense of 

* The reasons may be seen in Machines against Timarchua^ 
chap, iii., &c. 
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training there was also some charge incident to the 
representation of the piece, the Choragus being re- 
quired to furnish the dresses of the chorus, which some- 
times were expensive, and not the less so when the 
chorus was fitted out in the fantastical style required 
in several of the plays of Aristophanes. Demosthenes 
gives us some idea of this in a passage in the oration 
against Meidias, when he is speaking of his services 
in once voluntarily undertaking the office of Choragus, 
and .of the violence and illegal conduct of Meidias 
towards him while discharging his duties. “ The sacred 
dresses,” he says, (chap, vii.) — '‘for I consider the 
whole dress and ornaments sacred which are provided 
for a festival, till they have been used, — and the golden 
crowns which I had ordered to be made as ornaments 
for the chorus, Meidias formed a design to spoil en- 
tirely. He got by night into the house of the gold- 
smith, and did spoil some of them, and would have 
utterly spoiled all, if he could. Not satisfied with this, 
he corrupted the teacher of my chorus ; and had not 
Telephanes, the flute-player, who was acquainted 
with the circumstance, acted like an honest man, and 
driven off the fellow, and himself undertaken the task 
of preparing the chorus, we could not have contended 
at all for the prize : the chorus would have gone on 
the stage without the necessary training, and we should 
have been placed in a most disagreeable situation.” 
Such was the Athenian system of providing for part 
of the public amusements. 

The meaning of the word Choragus (xof ’/70s), which 
means “ leader of a chorus,” may not seem to agree 
very well with his functions, since the real training of 
the chorus was intrusted to a hired teacher. The 
Choragus, however, took a conspicuous part in the 
exhibition of the piece, though he did not act, and 
on such occasions he may be considered as appearing 
before the public as the leader and trainer of th^ 
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youths. It is probable also that in the earlier periods 
of the art, the Choragus had some function essen- 
tially connected with the training and exhibition of 
the chorus, and that he retained his name after 
this part of his service was performed by a hired 
deputy. The verb derived from the noun 

Xopiyyo?) is an instance of a word being adopted into 
common use in a sense different from what it ori- 
ginally had. From signifying “ to supply the ex- 
pense of a chorus,’^ it came to be used to signify to 
supply expense in general of any kind 

* The reader will find the subject of the liturgies well explained in 
Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens (Translat. vol. ii. p. 199, &c.), 
with the exception of a passage at the bottom of p. *214, the ab- 
surdity of which is in full keeping with nearly all the author’s 
notions of modern public economy. There is a difference of 
opinion about various matters connected with the management of 
the Athenian stage: what we have stated is nearly exclusively on 
the authority of Boeckh’s work. 
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Chapter VI. 

VOTIVE OFFERINGS FROM THE PNYX AT ATHENS. 

No. 209 — 218 . 

The Greeks offered other presents to the gods be- 
sides sacrifices : some to appease their anger, others to 
conciliate future favour: and a third class, to which 
the present votive offerings belong, either as prayers 
for the cure of diseases, or as presents of gratitude 
for cures received. 

The two first classes ordinarily consisted of crowns, 
garlands, cups of gold or other valuable metals, 
statues, tripods, arms, or in short any thing which 
might conduce to the ornament of the temple, or the 
enrichment of its treasury. They were commonly 
called Anathemata^ or offerings*, and sometimes 
Anakeimena^ from their being deposited or laid up in 
the temples, where they were placed upon the floor, 
or suspended upon the walls, doors, pillars, or even 
from the roofs. Pausaiiias gives a long list of such 
monuments of piety in his Phociczt, when noticing the 
contents of the temple at Delphi. Herodotus, near 
600 years before him, describes the same place as 
rich in votive offerings, and though it had suffered 
occasionally by pillage or by fraud, the zeal of pil- 
grims and devotees was continually adding to its 
treasures. 

The third class usually consisted of representations 
of those parts of the human body which had been 

* Suidas’s explanation of hnhfiK iS; anything which is conse« 
crated to the gods. 
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afflicted with maladies, or had been healed ; and they 
are found in marble, bronze, and terra cotta, and may 
probably have existed in early times in the richer 
metals. 

Hieronymus Mercurialis, in his Latin treatise on 
the gymnastic art*, gives four Greek inscriptions 
from a tablet in the temple of ^Esculapius which 
stood in an island of the Tiber. One of these 
says, “The god answered to Valerius Apex, a blind 
soldier, let him come and take the blood of a white 
cock, and mixing honey with it, make an ointment ; 
and let it be used for three days upon his eyes. And 
he recovered his sight ; and came and returned thanks 
publicly to the god/* It was probably at such times, 
that the votive offerings which represented diseases 
were placed in the temple. 

Strabo, speaking of the temple of iEsculapius at 
Epidaurus, says it was filled with sick persons, and 
dedicatory tablets recording the diseases from which 
persons had been relieved. He mentions similar tablets 
also as existing at Cos and Triccaf- And it is not a 
little remarkable that Pliny, speaking of Hippocrates 
who was born in Cos, says it was from a list of reme- 
dies collected in the temples that this great physician 
framed a regular set of canons for the art of medicine, 
and reduced the practice of physic to a system J. 
These were in fact great doctoring establishments, and 
no doubt profitable ones to the managers. In the 

* De Arte Gymnastica, lib. i. c. 1. 

t Strabo, Casaub. p. 374. 

% ‘‘ Tunc earn revocavit in lucem Hippocrates, genitus in Insula 
Coo, in primis clar^ ac vaiid^, et ./Esculapio dicat^. Is, cum 
fuisset mos, iiberatos morbis scribere in templo ejus Dei, quid 
auxiliatum esset, ut poslea sirailitudo proficeret, exscripsisse ea 
traditur, atque (ut Varro apud nos credit) jam Templo cremato, 
instituisse medicinam hanc quae Clinice vocatur.’* Plin. Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxix. c. i. 
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Platus of Aristophanes, the god who was then blind 
is taken to a temple of ^Esculapius in order to receive 
his sight ; one of his attendants describes in a hu- 
morous way the tricks of the place, and how he 
spied what was g’oing on through the holes of his 
ragged cloak, pretending all the time to be close 
wrapped up in it. 

Besides the temples, the Greeks seem occasionally 
to have deposited the memorials of their gratitude in 
votive rocks, of which that of the Pnyx, as will pre- 
sently be shown, is not a solitary instance. 

The rock of the Pnyx is a colossal fabric, composed 
of large quadrilateral stones well united. It was 
constructed in early time for the meetings of the 
people ; and is situated on a height to the north of 
the Museum, and to the west of the Areopagus : its 
declivity is supported by a circular wall. In the 
upper part, the Bernal or pulpit of stone, is still re- 
maining, from which the Athenian orators were 
accustomed to harangue the multitude. Pausanias 
either takes no notice of the Pnyx, or mentions it 
under some other name. Spon and Wheler and 
Stuart, all mistook this building : Spon thought it 
was the Areiopagus. It is rather amusing to con- 
sider witli what different feelings we contemplate 
the scene of historical recollections, according to 
our opinion of its identity, with this or that antient 
monument. “ * To the south of the temple of Theseus 
are the remains of the Areiopagus; the founda- 
tion is of a semicircular form constructed of im- 
mense blocks cut into diamond forms. They sup- 
port an esplanade about 140 paces long, which was 
probably the chamber in which this august senate 
sat. They gave judgment under the open air that all 


♦ Spon, ii. 152. 
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the TTorld might be witness to the justice of their 
decrees. In the middle is a kind of tribune cut in 
the rock, with a wall at the back made of the same 
rock, and a bench cut at its sides* where the senators 
sat. Neat this terrace there are two or three vaults 
cut in the rock, which some suppose to have been 
prisons/* 

We now contemplate in this rude enclosure the 
Pnyx, the ordinary place of antient assemblies of 
the people, and in the Bema we see the spot from 
which Demosthenes addressed some of his fiercest 
declamations to the sovereign people of Athens. 
Dodwell says, the blocks of which it is composed are 
not all perfectly rectangular, nor of equal dimensions, 
but partake of that irregularity which is remarked in 
the walls built prior to the time of Pericles ; resembling 
the south-west side of the gate of the lions at Mycenae, 
the stones being nearly equilateral. He adds, this is 
probably one of the few antiquities which escaped the 
destructive fury of the Persians, and of the last King 
of Macedon. 

On each side of the Bema the rock is cut down 
perpendicularly, and contains several small cavities or 
niches whence the votive offerings about to be enu- 
merated were taken One niche, much larger than 
the others, is supposed to have contained the statue of 
the divinity to whom the offerings were dedicated, who, 
from the recurrence of the name upon several, seems 
to have been Jupiter the most highf* 

♦ See Dod well’s Tour through Greece, vol. i. p. 402 ; Boeckh, 
Corpus, Inscr. Grsec. vol. i. p. 475. They were discovered in the 
progress of the excavations made at the Pnyx in 1801, by the Earl 
of Aberdeen. See Dr. E. D. Clarke’s Travels, 4to edit. vol. iii. 
p. 465. 

f Aii v'^ltrru. Jupiter was worshipped under this appellation, 
as Zivs at Thebes, Corinth, and Olympia. See Boeckh, 

Corpus, Insscr.Gr. ut supr. Osann, Sylloge Inscript. Antiq. p. 225. 

o3 
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The three first of the Votive Offerings are repre- 
sentations in bas-relief of the female breast ; they were 
presented to the god by persons of the names of 
Isias, Eutychis, and Onesime. The first and third 
are in white, the second in dark-coloured marble. 

No, 209 * is inscribed with the words 

Elf lets 'T'v/' 

Evx • • t 

No, 2]0!|!, . I 

The letters of the last word are placed almost at 
random, and one letter is wrong; so careless a votive 
inscription does not testify strongly to the piety or 
gratitude of the lady. 

No. 21111, *Ovtj<r!f£r) tv^hv 

Au 

This is complete, and literally expresses with that 
admirable brevity for which Greek inscriptions are 
remarkable : “ Onesime her vow to Zeus Most 
High.’' 

The first of these measures 7| in. by 6. The 
second, 6 in. by 5^. The third 6 in. by 5, 

No. 212 % a fragment of a bas-relief. The part of 
the body which had received a cure has been broken 
off, but the inscription implies that Syntrophus pre- 
sents it as a mark of his gratitude to Zeus Most 
High. 

^uyr^o(pof 

'Tyj/iffreif Ait 

’Xa^toTv^tov. 

The tablet, as it remains, measures 6 in. by 4^. 

♦ In the old arrangement No. 247. f Elfixs v^tfrtu 8y;^>}y. 

J Old 248, § I, e. Evrvp^lg 

II 014 249. 5f 014252. 
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No. 213*. A similar tablet, 6 in. by 4, of which 
the inscription only has been preserved. 

Ev^^fiv 

Eu<p^o(ru»ov, 

No. 214 1. A tablet upon the upper part of which 
two eyes are represented ; that to the spectator's rig'ht 
bearing marks of an incision. Below, are the muti- 
lated words 

• * uvi 

. tJKiV J 

It measures 5 J in. by 3^. 

No. 215 § is a tablet, 7^ in. by 6, representing two 
arms, with this inscription above : 

KXecvhtcc. U^tTovira 
<r6» 

This signifies : “ Claudia Prepusa grateful to the 
Most High.” The lower part might be read thus : 
€v)(api<nu} Y\pi(T7(o, The words and tw are 

indeed separated in the inscription ; but perhaps this 
is hardly decisive. 

No. 216||. Another votive offering, 7^ in. by 
It is inscribed 

*OXv/iA^tas *T^l(r7tu 

No. 217 A fragment of a votive bas-relief, 7 in. 
by 5. The inscription has been broken off, but the 
part represented is a portion of a naked foot. 

No. 218**. A tablet, bearing the lower half of a 
face in very prominent relief, 9 in. by 7J; inscribed 
above, 

Evxnv. 

*014 241. f 01(1251. J sy;i;;r)v aviV»j*iv. 

§ Old 248. II Old 246. f Old 253. ** Old 250. 
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Npne of these inscriptions are of high antiquity ; 
probably none so old as the Peloponnesian war. 

Two other votive offerings, belonging to the Elgin 
collection, were in existence when Visconti wrote his 
memoir ; one, in which the name of the person was 
almost effaced, represented a hand ; the other, which 
had the bas-relief of an ear, bore the name of Paede- 
ros*. These, with several other articles (of some 
of which an account is preserved),'' were believed 
to have been stolen at the time when the Elgin col- 
lection was deposited in the court-yard of Burlington 
House. 

That other rocks besides the Pnyx were places of 
deposit for votive offerings, appears from the testi- 
mony of different travellers. Dodwell, in his Tour in 
Greece, vol. i. p. 407, informs us that, “ not far from 
the Pnyx is the small Greek church of St. Athanasius, 
built upon an insulated rock 5 other large masses of 
stone, which seem thrown there by some extraordinary 
exertion of nature, are observed in the vicinity. The 
largest of these masses contains niches for votive 
offerings.” Walpole, in his manuscript Journal 
quoted by Dr. Clarke, says, “We observed at Phocaea 
in the antient Lydia, at Eleusist, at Athens and 
other parts of Greece, holes of a square form, cut in 
the limestone rock, for the purpose of receiving these 
votive offerings : sometimes the offerings themselves, 
eyes, feet, hands, have been discovered. At Cyzicum 
there is a representation of two feet on marble, with 
an inscription ; probably the vow of some person who 
had performed a prosperous journey J.” 

“ The custom of suspending pictures in churches, 

* Visconti’s Memoir, pp. 171, 172. 

t Of the rock with niches at Eleusis,see the “Unedited Antiq. 
of Attica,” fol. bond. 1817, p. 6. 

^ Clarke’s Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, bond. 1817, 8vo. vol, v. p. 446, 
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representing hair-breadth escapes from casual disaster 
or disorder, as votive offerings to patron saints who 
are believed to have been propitious to the donors, 
is still common in many countries, particularly where 
the Greek and the Catholic religion is professed. 
In the same manner, models in wax, or sculptured 
representations of parts of the human body, such 
as the hands or the feet, recovered from disease, 
are often placed before an image, in small shrines 
near to the road-side, in the defiles of the moun- 
tains, particularly in the Alps “ In the churches 
of the north of Europe,” he adds, “and especially in 
those of Denmark and Norway, the traces of this 
antient custom may yet be observed ; the Dona votiva 
being often suspended in the form of pictures repre- 
senting hair-breadth escapes, a deliverance from 
banditti, or a recovery from sickness ; and these pic- 
tures are frequently inscribed with the particulars of 
the case thereby commemorated f.” Sir Thomas 
More, in his English works, fol. Lond. 1557, p. 195, 
makes particular allusion to the continuance of this 
practice, in his day, at St. Valery in Picardy. Four 
large models of vessels are still suspended from the 
roof of the aisles in the great church at Boulogne, 
the Motive offerings of mariners who had escaped 
wreck. 

We read of similar dedicatory offerings in the 
Bible, when the Philistines made golden images of 
their emerods, apd sent them back with the Ark of 
the God of Israel J. 

* Clarke’s Travels, ut supr. vol. i. p. 443. 

t Clarke’s Travels, p, 447, J 1 Samuel, ch. vi. v. 5, 11. 
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BRONZE URN FROM THE PLAIN OF ATHENS, WITH ITS 
MARBLE ENCLOSURE. 

No. 115, 116. 

This curious vessel of beautiful form, and very richly 
wrought, was found in a tumulus, situated on the 
road which leads from the Pireeus to the Salaminian 
ferry and Eleusis, an excavation into which was com- 
menced under Lord Elgin's eye during his residence 
at Athens This vessel was found enclosed within 
the marble vase in which it now stands, and in it was 
a deposit of burnt bones, a lachrymatory of alabaster 
of exquisite shape, and a sprig of myrtle in gold, 
having, besides leaves, both buds and flowers. The 
marble vase is five feet in circumference : the bronze 
vase, in the broadest part, is seventeen inches in 
diameter ; it is twelve inches broad across the mouth 
and thirteen inches highf. The sprig of gold is 
still in the possession of the Earl of Elgin. 

The author of the Memorandum on the Earl of 
Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece thought this the tomb of 
Aspasia : and it is stated to have been so called, in 
the appendix to the report upon the Elgin marbles 
from the Committee of the House of Commons. 
Such names, however, are mere deceptions with 
which the learned have been accustomed to delude 
•themselves and the world. When we know nothing 
about a thing, it is better to say so. The sprig of 
myrtle seems rather to indicate that the urn contained 
the ashes of some amatory poet. 

* An antient lyre and two flutes, of wood, found at the time 
of the excavation above alluded to, in a tomb at Athens, are at 
present preserved in the British Museum, in the eleventh or ante- 
room to the Hamilton Antiquities, case B. 

f These were Nos. 300 and 301 of the old arrangement. 
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THE SUN-DIAL OF FH-®DRUS. lU 

THE SUN-DIAL OF PHiEDRUS THE PiEANIAN. 

No, 186. 

This monument consists of four different dials 
represented on as many faces; and is the same 
which Spon saw at Athens in the court of the church 
of the \irgin called Panagia Gorgopiko*. It was 
supposed to have been taken from the Acropolis; but, 
Visironti says, without any foundation. Its form is 
very singular, and might lead us to conclude that it 
had served to show the hour in one of the cross- ways 
of Athens, at the end of several diverging streets. 
A short inscription, on the exterior of the two western 
faces of this dial, preserves the name of the mathe- 
matician who constructed it : 

“Phaedrus, the son of Zoilus, a Paeanian, made 
this t.” 

Visconti, who has printed some mathematical 
remarks on this dial by Delambre, thinks that Phsedrus 
must have lived in the age of the Antonines J. 
Mr. Combe thought that this dial could not have been 
made much earlier than the time of the Emperor 
Severus. 

* Voyage, edit, de la Haye, 1724, tom. ii. p. 127. 
t 4-AIAPOC ZniAOT 
TAIANIETS EFOIEI. 

.■J; Visconti on the Elgin Marbles, 8vo. Lond. 1816, p. 101, 
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Chapter Vlf. 

REMAINS OF AN IONIC TEMPLE FROM DAPHNE- 

“At a convent called Daphne,” says the author of 
the Memorandum on the Earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in 
Greece, “ about half way between Athens and Eleusis, 
were the remains of an Ionic temple of Venus, equally 
remarkable for the brilliancy of the marble, the bold 
style of the ornaments, the delicacy with which they 
are finished, and their high preservation. Lord Elgin 
procured from thence two of the capitals, a whole 
fluted column, and a base.” 

There are now three capitals in the Museum stated 
to have come from Daphne ; marked numbers 133, 
231, and 264, in the Elgin room. A portion of the 
shaft of the Ionic column is marked No. 134, to 
/Which the fragment No. 129 is believed to belong. 
The base is No. 135. 

These architectural remains had been worked as 
materials into the walls of the convent, which is itself 
believed to have been erected on the site of a temple 
of Apollo. 

This temple of Venus is simply mentioned by 
Pausanias in his Attica, chap, xxxvii. “ There is a 
temple of Aphrodite (Venus), and in front of it a 
wall of unwrought stone, worth seeing.” 

The Museum Synopsis speaks of these fragments 
as coming from a temple of Diana at Daphne, which 
is a mistake. 
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FLEURON FROM THE TEMPLE OP CERES AT ELEUSIS. 

This Fleuron is the only relic which the Elgin 
collection possesses from Eleusis, the mystic temple 
of which was another of the works of the great states- 
tnan of Attica. 

Ictinus, who built the Parthenon, designed the 
plan of the edifice, which was finished by Philo in the 
time of Demetrius the Phalerean. 

The prodigious magnitude of this temple, dedicated 
to Ceres, was only equalled by its sanctity. It was 
the place honoured by the celebration of the most 
solemn rites of the Attic religion, hence called the 
Eleusinian Mysteries This temple was overthrown 
and completely desolated at the end of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, by the army of Alaric. 

The bust of a colossal statue, and a heap of marble 
fragments of the Doric and Ionic Orders, were all that 
remained in Chandler’s time of the temple of Eleusis, 
The colossal bust, believed to be that of Ceres, was 
removed by Alessrs. Clarke and Cripps in 1801, and 
is now in the vestibule of the public library at Cam- 
bridge ; Dr. Clarke says, the agents of Lord Elgiii 
arrived at Eleusis a few days after it had sailed for 
England, attended by a J anizary of the Porte, to give 
orders for its being added to his Lordship’s collection 

* Dr. Chandler gives an account of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
in his Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, edit. Oxf. 8vo. 1825, 
vol. ii. p. 224. 

t See Dr. Clarke’s Account of the Greek Marbles deposited in 
the Vestibule of the Public Library of the University of Cambridge, 
p. 33. 
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BAS'-RELIEF FROM SIGEUM. 

No, 324. 

In the Synopsis of the Contents of the British 
Museum, this remain is callejl an oblong shallow 
vessel for containing holy-water. Chandler, who saw 
it during his travels, calls it “ a bas-relief on a fine 
piece of white marble which seems to have been a 
pedestal.” It was then used as a seat on one side 
of the door of the Greek church, which had the 
Sigean inscription placed for the same purpose on 
the other*. Both these monuments are now in the 
British Museum. 

Chandler remarks that “ it was customary among 
the Greeks to consign their infants to the tutelary 
care of some deity. The representation of that usage 
seems to be the subject of this sculpture.” 

The front is ornamented with a bas-relief, on which 
are represented five figures : in the midst is a god- 
dess, Juno or Ilithyia, on a kind of throne ; the other 
four figures are smaller; three of them are imploring 
the goddess on behalf of their children, whom they 
carry in their arms : the fourth is bringing oblations 
and votive ofierings. 

♦ Lady Mary Wortley Montague saw these marbles in 1718 
in the same position. Of the Sigean inscription she says, “I am 
very sorry not to have the original in my possession, which might 
have been purchased of the poor inhabitants for a small sum 
of money. But our Captain assured us, that without having 
machines made on purpose, ’twas impossible to bear it to the sea- 
side, and when it was there, his long-boat would not be large 
enough to hold it.’* She took the bas-relief for the fragment of 
a tomb. Letters, edit. 1763, vol. iii. p. 59, lett. xliv. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE RUINS OP MYCENAE. 

Nos. 177, 180. 

These fragments have little in their first appear- 
ance to attract notice. The one is of a dull green, 
3 ft. 5^ in. in length, by 1ft. Gin. ; the other of 
a deep red or maroon colour, 3 ft. in length, by 
1 ft. 8^ in. Both are portions of friezes or archi- 
tectural ornaments. In the old arrangement they 
were marked Nos. 220 and 221. The green fragment 
consists of two kinds of scroll-work, one of which 
represents the curling of waves, and the other a series 
of paterae perfectly flat and plain. The red, or rosso 
antico fragment, is covered with three rows of scroll- 
work, similar in pattern to the upper row of the green 
fragment, but smaller in size. This same ornament 
may be traced upon one of the Egyptian fresco 
paintings on the left of the Phigaleian room. 

The edifice from which these fragments came is a 
subterranean constructed chamber, differently named 
by different modern writers ; by some it is called the 
treasury of Atreus, by others the tomb of Agamemnon. 
Dodwell is of opinion that both names are reconcileable. 
The most antient temples, if not repositories of the 
dead, perhaps originated in the tomb of some distin- 
guished personage ; and treasures were at all times 
preserved within the precincts of temples. The build- 
ing might have served both purposes. Dr. Clarke, 
however, considers this edifice as the heroic monu- 
ment of Perseus, the founder of the city, mentioned 
by Pausaiiias. Where no historical records guide our 
inquiries, we are left to conjecture, which is a province 
not generally entered upon by those whose judgment 
is most sound, 
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Mycen®» as we are informed by the same geogra- 
pher, was of Cyclopean structure. Agamemnon set 
out from this his royal city to the conquest of Troy. 
The lions, which adorn the lintel of the gate of entrance 
to its Acropolis, have been already described as the 
earliest remain of sculpture now existing in Greece. 
Its ruins are nearly in the same condition at the 
present day, as when Pausanias saw them in the 
second century. Mycenae was demolished by the 
Argives, four hundred and sixty-eight years before 
the Christian era. 

The term Cyclopean is applied to the remains of 
many antient structures still existing in different parts 
of Greece and Italy; of which the cities of Tiryns 
and Mycense, both in Peloponnesus, afford the most 
remarkable instances. The prodigious masses, of 
which the walls of these places consist, are put together 
without cement. But among the kind of walls gene- 
rally termed Cyclopean, different styles and epochs are 
easily observable ; and the word is not always used 
by modern writers with much precision. Pausanias 
brief description of the walls of Tiryns will show that 
what he calls Cyclopean walls were very different 
from some remains occasionally classed under that 
denomination, merely on account of the magnitude of 
the materials. “ The wall, the only part of the ruins 
that is left, is the work of the Cyclops, and it is made 
of unwrought stones {apyol XtOoi)^ of such magni- 
tude, that the smallest of them could never have been 
moved even by a pair of mules. Originally smaller 
stones were fitted into the interstices, to serve as a 
binding to the large masses.*’ (Pausan. ii. 25.) 
Pausanias uses the term (apyol k/Ooc) in describing 
the wall just mentioned above, in front of the temple 
it Daphne. 

Who were the persons really intended by the term 
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Cyclops is unknown. Some have supposed that 
they were a people of Lycia ; others that they came 
from Thrace ; and others suppose other things, all 
equally probable. The antiquity of these edifices, 
however, undoubtedly goes back in their respective 
countries to the remotest period of which man has 
left distinct evidence of his existence. 
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Chapter VIII. 

STATUES AND FRAGMENTS OF FIGURES IN THE ELGIN 

COLLECTION, WHOSE LOCALITIES, EXCEPT IN TWO 

INSTANCES, ARE NOT REC0RDE;D. 

No. 109. The lower part of a female statue covered 
with drapery*. 

No. 200. A small female figure covered with dra- 
pery ; the head, right arm, and left hand are gone f. 

No. 207. A small imperfect statue of a boy looking 
up. The body naked, except a drapery about the 
neck, fastened by a fibula. The fingers of the left 
hand are upon the hipj. 

No. 221. Part of a small statue of a boy holding 
a bird under his left arm, his right hand feeding it. 
The head, legs, and right arm are gone§. 

No. 227. A small figure of TelesphorusH, com- 
pletely enveloped in a cloak. It wants the head and 
the left foot^. 

No. 239, An unknown female head, the hair of 
which is concealed within a close head-dress**. 

No. 240. A fragment of an unknown female 

headtt. 

No. 242. A head of the bearded Hercules I;}. 

No. 243. A head of the bearded Hercules, similar 
to the last, but of larger dimensions §§. 

No. 244. A large head |[|1. 

No. 245. A female torso, covered with drapery 

♦ Old arrangement No. 299. f Old No. 90. 

J Old No. 293. § Old No. 81. 

II The attendant of ^Esculapius. ^ Old No. 78. 

♦♦ Old No. 122. t+ Old No. 255. ++ Old No. 120. 

§§ Old No. 117. 1111 Old No. 266. •([f Old No. 296. 
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No, 246. A large head * 

No. 247. An unknown bearded head, much mu- 
tilated ; it is larger than life, and has a cord-shaped 
diadem round the hair, such as is sometimes seen 
upon the heads of Homer. Visconti thought it might 
be a head of Sophocles f* 

No. 248. The head of a middle-aged man, with a 
conical bonnet. It appears to have had very little 
beard, and is most probably the head of a mariner. 
Visconti says perhaps Ulysses or Vulcan 

No. 249. A fragment of a head crowned with 
vine-leaves ; it appears to have been executed at a 
declining period of the arts§. 

No. 250. An unknown female head, the hair of 
which is confined within a close elegantly- formed 
cap||. The same style of head-dress is observable on 
some of the silver coins of Corinth^. 

No. 251. The head of a smiling figure, executed 
in the early hard style of Greek sculpture. The head- 
dress like that upon some of the Egyptian statues**. 
It appears to be a head executed in the mixed Greek 
and Egyptian style, of which so many specimens still 
remain. 

No. 262. An unknown bust ft* - 

No. 277. The fragment of a draped female 
figure ll. 

No. 281. Fragment of the upper part of a female 
figure : tfie head and arms gone §§. 

No. 316. A small figure erect, in the costume of 
the Muse Polyhymnia, the head and part of the left 

♦ Old No. 263. t Old No. 139. J Old No. 116. 
t[§01d No. 121. II Old No. 114. 

^ The coins here referred to are two in Mr. Combe’s Catalogue 
of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, p. 136. Corinthus,6, 7. 

♦♦Old No. 115. ft Old No. 100. 
ll Old No. 147. 55 Old No. 146. 

VOL. II. Q 
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arm gfone Found at Thebes f. The present 
height of this statue, including the plinth, is three 
feet. 

No. 819. Fragment of a figure. 

No. 327. Torso of a male figure, from the neck 
to the knees, believed to be that of .^sculapius. The 
fragments marked No. 320 and 322 belong to this 
figure 1. It was found at Epidaurus §. 

No. 332. A fragment of a statue of HygeiaH- 

No. 337. Part of the stem of a candelabrum, 
ornamented with four small female figures, one of 
whom is playing on a lyre, whilst the others with 
joined hands are leading the dance Visconti calls 
this fragment a small round altar**. 

No. 342. Fragment of a statue ff. 

No. 343. Fragment of the drapery of a statue of 
colossal size, probably belonging to one of the pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon +|. 

No. 349. The fragment of an armed figure bearing 
a shield §§. 

♦ Old No. 208. 

t Visconti’s List, prefixed to his Memoir, p. xii. 

J Old No. 202. § Visconti’s List, p. xii. 

II Old No. 125. % Old No. 124. 

*• Li.sl ul supr, p xiii. ft Old No. 268. 

IJ Old No. 144. §§ Old No. 145. 
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EGYPTIAN SCULPTURES OF THE ELGIN COLLECTION. 

Of these the Elgin collection contains but two 
articles. The first is an Egyptian scarabaeus, in 
granite, of enormous size, brought from Constanti- 
nople : the second is the upper part of the head of an 
Egyptian figure in granite; the head is that of a lion, 
and is remarkable for being ornamented with a crown 
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of serpents similar to that which is spoken of in the 
decree of the Egyptian priests engraved upon the 
Rosetta stone. This last article is numbered 194 of 
the Elgin room^. The scarabaeus stands at present 
in the room which contains the Phigaleian Marbles, 
marked No. 41. It is 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 2 ft. 10 in. 
high, and 14 ft. in girth round. These two figures 
really belong to the subject of Egyptian sculpture, 
but as they formed a part of Lord Elgin’s collec- 
tion, of which it is our object to furnish a complete 
synopsis, they are here introduced. It is well known 
that Constantinople, like Rome, was adorned with 
works of Egyptian art and with the spoils of other 
countries. 


BASSI RILIBVI IN THE ELGIN COLLECTION, OF WHICH 
THE PLACES WHERE THEY WERE FOUND ARE NOT 
RECORDED. 

Nos. 164, 176, 189, 190, 196, 197, 198, 204, 224, 
241, 278, 279, 280, 293,361, 371, 375, 376, 380, 
383. 

No. 164. A bas-relief, representing a narrow 
upright vase, with one handle : the form of this vase 
very much resembles that of the solid urns so often 
used by the Greeks as sepulchral monuments f. 

No. 176. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
a figure standing upright in a dignified attitude ; 
probably intended for Bacchus J. 

No. 189. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
a procession of three figures, the last of which carries 

* Old No. 105. t Old No. 276. i Old No. 107. ■ 
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a large basket on his head : they are accompanied by 
two children 

No. 190. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
the goddesses, Latona and Diana, in procession t. 
Four bas-reliefs in a more perfect state, in which the 
whole of the composition is represented in detail, are 
in the Albani collection at Rome J. These were 
removed for a time to Paris, and may be found in the 
Mus^e Napoleon, tomeiv. pi. 7, 8, 9, 10. They were 
afterwards restored to the Cardinal Albani’s villa. 
In the first of the bas-reliefs in the Albani collection 
four figures make their appearance : the two first, on 
the right, represent Victory pouring out a libation to 
Apollo, behind whom, to the left, stand the two 
figures of the present tablet. In the left corner of 
both the bas-reliefs, near the temple, which forms 
the background, stands a tripod upon a column. 
This circumstance, joined to the ap[)earance of 
Apollo, renders the conjecture probaMe, that the 
fragment at present under consideration relates to 
some particular part of the ceremony which took 
place in Athens at the celebration of the Thargelia, 
a festival instituted in honour of Apollo and Diana. 
At this festival it was customary for those who gained 
a prize in the chorus of male singers, to dedicate 
a tripofl in the temple of Apollo which was called 
the Pythium§. 

The figures of Victory and Apollo, which complete 
the subject of the present bas-relief in the Albani 

* Old No. 284. t Old No. 103. 

I Zoega, die antiken bas-reliefe von Rom. 4to. Giesen, 1812. 
p.348,Tab.^ 

i r&uf irlhtreiv cl rec xvkaIm ret Scc^ynkM. 

Suidaa in voce. Kai Tflrcft /xfivl, cixnffxg ky\tx^ XHVt 

bysise Mud. Accept. Delensio^ p« 183, edit, 

Tiylwr. 
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villa, occur on the Terra Cottas No. xviii. and Ivi. in 
the vestibule to the Townley Gallery 

No. 196. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
a female seated in a chair, with a child standing by 
her side ; the upper part of the woman is wanting. 
It is supposed to be a sepulchral fragment f . 

No. 197. A bas-relief of a Quadriga, in which is 
a female figure driving at full speed ; a Victory in air 
is approaching to crown her |. 



197. 


No. 198. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
part of the body and legs of a boy §. 

No. 204. A fragment of a bas-relief, on which are 

♦ Compare Combe’s Description of the antient Terra Cottas in 
the British Museum, p. 13, plate xi. 

t Old No. 162. $ Old No. 236 § Old No. 109. 
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represented part of the skin of an animal* and the 
branch of a tree 

No. 224. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
the fore-legs and part of the body of a bull f* 

No. 241. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
an unknown female head. From the style of the hair, 
which is curiously plaited, the late Mr. Combe thought 
the sculpture might be fixed at about the time of 
Antoninus Pius {. 

No. 278. A bas-relief, representing Hygeia feed- 
ing a serpent out of a patera. She is seated on a 
tlirone which is covered with a cushion, and her feet 
are placed upon a foot-stool. She wears the high 
dress called tutulus on her head, and has a fan, in 
the shape of an ivy-leaf, in her left hand §. 

No. 279. A bas-relief, imperfect, representing a 
goddess seated on a chair or throne, behind whom 
are seven figurj^s, four of which are children ; one of 
the latter is leading a ram to an altar, the rest are in 
attitudes of devotion ||. 

No. 280. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
a female sitting^. 

No. 293. A bas-relief, representing a votive figure 
of Cybele, seated in a kind of small temple**. 

No. 361. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
an elderly man before one of the gods, probably Bac- 
chus, who appears to hold a vase in his right hand ft. 

No. 371. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
Minerva placing a crown upon a person’s head It 
implies the taking of the person under her protection. 

No. 375. A bas-relief, representing a young man 
standing between two goddesses, Vesta and Minerva, 
who are crowning him §§. 

No. 376. A bas-relief, representing two divinities ; 

* Old No. 158. t Old No. 160. % Old No. 123. 

§ Old No. 238. II Old No. 94. % Old No. 279, 

♦♦ Old No. 97. ft Old No. 84, tt Old No. 89, 

Old No. 82, 
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namely, Jupiter seated on a throne, and Juno standing 
before him ; the latter is removing the veil from her 
face, as if to address the king of the gods* 

No. 380. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
three figures sacrificing before an altar -f. 

No. 383. A bas-relief, imperfect ; it represents 
three goddesses, one of whom is seated on a throne J. 

There is another bas-relief, or rather a large frag- 
ment, belonging to the Elgin collection, at present 
inserted in the lower part of the wall of the room 
which contains the Phigaleian Marbles. It represents 
Hercules preparing to strike Diomed, king of Thrace, 
whom he has already knocked down, and is holding 
by the hair of the head. It is there numbered 166. 


ALTARS. 

Nos. 117, 121, 179, 330. 

Altars were not sacred to gods and heroes alone ; 
they were sometimes erected by the Greeks to virtues, 
vices, or diseases, and were placed not only in the 
temples, but on mountains, in groves, by the sides 
of highways, in other places of general resort, on 
the boundaries of fields, and in private habitations. 
On public festivals they were usually hung with 
wreaths of flowers ; whence in later times, when they 
were for the most part made of stone or marble, 
the heads of bulls and festoons of flowers were fre- 
quently carved upon them. 

No. 117. A circular votive altar, ornamented 
with the heads of bulls, from which festoons are 
suspended. The inscription in Greek, near the bot- 
tom, is a prayer for the prosperity and health of a 


♦Old No; 227. 


fold No. 101. 


{ Old No. 108, 
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person named Casiniax It now supports the marble 
vase and bronze urn. Nos. 115, 116. 

No. 121. A circular altar, brought from the 
islajid of Delos It is ornamented with the heads of 
bulls, from which festoons of fruits and flowers are 
suspended f. It supports the Icarus from the Acro- 
polis. 

No. 179. Another circular altar from the island 
of Delos, similarly ornamented, in bold relief J. It is 
much mutilated. 

In Stuart’s Athens, vol. iii. p. 59, is a vignette of 
an antique altar found at Myconos, to which island, 
he says, it was brought from Delos. This also is 
adorned with bulls’ heads and festoons. 

If Stuart’s account is correct. Lord Elgin’s altars 
are among the last remains which are likely to be 
brought from Delos. “ This island, once so cele- 
brated, the resort of rnultitu les, the seat of religion, 
religious ceremonies, and pompt>us processions, is 
now an uninhabited desert, everywhere strewed with 
ruins so various and so well wrought as to evince 
its once populous and flourishing condition. The 
number of curious marbles here is continually dimi- 
nishing, on account of a custom the Turks have of 
placing at the heads of the graves of their deceased 
friends a marble column : and the miserable sculp- 
tors of that nation come here every year, and work 
up the fragments for that purpose, carving the figure 
of a turban on the top of the monumental stone. 
Other pieces they carry off fur lintels and window 
sills; so that, in a few years, it may be as naked as 
when it first made its appearance above the level of 
the sea.” Antiq. of Athens, vol. iii. fol. Lend. 1794, 
p. 57. 

Delos was once a sacred island and the seat of a 

♦ In the old arrangement numbered 91. 
t Old No. 307. t No. 106. 
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temple of Apollo and Latona. In the later ages of 
the Greek states, and especially after the destruction 
of Corinth, it became a great slave market, and the 
centre of commercial exchange for the merchants of 
Europe and Asia, until it was ruined in the wars of 
Mithradates. This circumstance will help to explain 
how so barren a piece of rock was once adorned with 
BO many noble works of art. (Strab. 486.) 

No. 330. A fragment of a square altar, which has 
probably been dedicated to Bacchus. The ornaments 
on two of the sides only have been preserved ; these 
represent female Bacchantes in dancing attitudes. 
One of the figures holds a shawl or veil in her hands, 
the other brandishes a thyrsus 

* Old arrangement No. 112. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF THE ELGIN COLLECTION. 


In a volume designed for general use, detailed criti- 
cisms upon the inscriptions with which the Elgin 
collection is crowded would be misplaced. Indeed 
a very large proportion of these inscriptions are in 
a mutilated state, and offer but slight inducement 
for investigation even to the persevering scholar. 
Still, however, there are some among them which 
merit all the attention of the antiquary and philologist; 
and a few which are connected with events in Grecian 
history claim a notice from every visitor of liberal 
education who feels an interest in the remains of 
Athens. 

To the Sigean Marble, as a monument famed 
through Europe, we shall give the foremost place ; 
arranging the rest in classes, detailing the contents 
of those which are most important, and supplying 
references in the notes to such works as give full 
copies or comments upon their contents. 

In classing the succeeding inscriptions we shall place 
— 1. Such as relate to temples in Athens. 2. Treaties. 
3. Inscriptions relating to tribes. 4. Fragments of 
decrees. 5. Votive inscriptions. 6. Sepulchral in- 
scriptions. 7. Sepulchral urns. 8. Sepulchral stelai 
orcolumns. 9. Mutilated inscriptions and fragments. 
JO. Greek inscriptions in the Elgin room, not be- 
longing to the Elgin collection. 
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THE 8IGEAN INSCRIPTION. 


No. 107. 

This inscription was first published by Chishull 
in his ‘ Antiquitates Asiaticee,* and afterwards more 
correctly by Chandler, in his ‘ Inscriptiones Antiquae,’ 
though much which could be read in Chandler s time 
is now effaced*. It is written in the most antient 
Greek characters, and in the Boustrophedon man- 
ner — that is, the letters follow each other, first from 
left to right, and then in the next line from right to 
left, and so on alternately, in the same direction as 
the ox passes from one furrow to another in plough- 
ing. The purport of the inscription, which in sense 
is twice repeated, on the upper and lower part of the 
stone, is to record the presentation of three vessels 
for the use of the Prytaneum, or Town Hall of the 
Sigeans. 

The upper and lower inscriptions in common letters 
read thus ; — ^ 


1 . 


2 . 


^ecvo}iXO 
XfAl rOOf^OK 
TO 

n^OKOVVft 

ffiO' 

a xtti v<roK 

^TJTfJ^JOy X 

at n^fAov i( II 
(vretvvi^v 
ihMxty ^xt 

IVfiV 


•ixvo^ixo UfAl TO H 
ipfiOK^XTOt no U^OKO 
viffto xxyo x^an^x 
xxnfiXTXToy xxi 
oy fcf ^^VTxyuoy x 
lioxx pLvtftx 
fvtrd sxy h Tt vcxff^ 
OfllXt^XlViV to 
"^iyins' XXI fjL tvo 
uxtv -Hxixonrof xxi 
HxhX(p 01 


The author of the Memorandum on the subject of 
the Earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece, p. 34, informs 
us (hat “ Lord Elgin was indebted chiefly to the 
friendship of the Captain Pasha for tlie good fortune 
of procuring, while at the Dardanelles, in his way 
♦ Old arrangement No. 199. 
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to Constantinople, the celebrated Boustrophedon in- 
scription from the promontory of Sigeum, a monument 
which several ambassadors from Christian powers to 
the Porte, and even Louis XIV. in the height of his 
power, had ineffectually endeavoured to obtain. Lord 
Elgin found it forming a seat or couch at the door of 
a Greek chapel, and habitually resorted to by persons 
afflicted with ague ; who, deriving great relief from 
reclining upon it, attributed their recovery to the 
marble, and not to the elevated situation and sea air, 
of which it procured them the advantage. This ill- 
fated superstition had already obliterated more than 
one half of the inscription, and in a few years more it 
would have become perfectly illegible*. 

* Mr. Walpole, in liis Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey, vol. i. p. 97, noticing the shores of the Helles- 
pont in 1801, says, “When niy fellow traveller and rny.self 
were pei milled to land from the frigate which was taking the 
embas'iy to the Porte in 1799, the ce)ebraled Sigean inscription 
and a fragment of exquisite sculpture were pointed out to us in 
the porch of the village [church]. The first circumstance now men- 
tioned to us by the Greek priest, in whose house we lodged, was 
the loss of these treasures, which, he said, had been carried olF by a 
party of English soldiers from the Dardanelles (where tliey were 
employed in improving the forts), accompanied by tbeir officers, 
and sanctioned by a bouyurdee from Hadim Oglou, and an im- 
perial firman from Constantinople, declaring that these marbles 
had been given by the Sultan to Lord Elgin, the English ambas- 
sador. The sighs and tears with which the Gieek priest accom- 
panied his story, did not, however, arise from any veneration he 
bore to the antiquity of these marbles, from any knowledge of 
their remote history, or any supposed relation ihev bore to the 
tale of Troy divine, but because, as he told us, his flock had thus 
lost an infallible remedy for many obstinate maladies. To ex- 
plain this, it may be necessary to mention, that during the winter 
and spring a considerable part of the neighbouring plain is over- 
flowed, thus afflicting the inhabitants witli agues; and such is the 
state of superstition at present among the Greek Christians, that 
when any disease becomes chronic, or beyond the reach of com- 
mon remedies, it i.s attributed to demoniacal possession. The 
papas or priest is then called in to exorcise the patient, which he 
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“ By the aid of this valuable acquisition Lord 
Elgin’s collection of inscriptions comprehends speci- 
mens of almost every remarkable peculiarity in the 
variations of the Greek alphabet, throughout the most 
interesting periods of Grecian history.” 

Some remarks upon this marble may be found 
in Hose’s ‘ Inscriptiones Greecae vetustissimae,’ 8vo« 
Cambr. 1825, pp. 1, 337, 334; and in Boeckhs 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, fol. Berl. 1828, 
tom. i. p. 14. 

The first inscription is thus translated : “lam 
the gift of Phanodicus, the son of Hermocrates, of 
Prnconnesns ; he gave a vase (crater), a stand or 
support for it, and a strainer, to the Sigeans lor the 
Prytaneum.” 

The second, which says “ I also am the gift of 
Phanodicus,” repeating the substance of the former 
inscripcion, adds, “if any mischance happens to me, 
the Sigeans are to mend me. iEsop and his brethren 
made me.” 

Dr. Bentley was of opinion that these inscriptions 
had been engraved on two of the three vessels men- 
tioned in them ; and were either at first transcribed 
upon the stone column, to make the benefaction 
known to the commonalty without door, or afterwards, 
when the vessels might be old and new cast, to con- 
tinue the memorial of them. 

The Sigcan Marble is one of the most celebrated 
palaeographical monuments in existence. The lower 
inscription is the more antient. 

generally does in the porch of the church, by reading long por- 
tions of scripture over the sufferer; somelimes, indeed, the whole 
of the four gospels. In addition to this, at Venichar, the custom 
w'as to roll the patient on the marble stone which contained the 
Sigean inscription, the characters of which, never having been 
deciphered by any of their were supposed to contain 

a power! ul charm. This practice had, however, nearly oblite- 
rated the inscription." 
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INSCRIPTIONS RELATING TO TEMPLES IN ATHENS. 

Nos. 16b, 168, 171, 185, 223, 267, 269, 273, 276, 
282, 379. 

The first of these is now marked No. 165 * It is a 
Greek inscription from Athens, signifying that certain 
gifts, which are specified, had been consecrated to 
some goddess, probably Venus, by a female who held 
the office of lighter of the lamps, and interpreter of 
dreams, in the temple of the goddess. The name of 
this female, which was no doubt inserted at the 
beginning of the inscription, is now lost. This in- 
scription is copied in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, fol. Berl. 1828, vol. i. p. 469. In the origi- 
nal the character is of large size. The marble, which 
is let into the wall, is 1 foot 6 inches and a half high, 
by 10 inches in width. 

No. 168. A Greek inscription, imperfect, and very 
much defaced. The character small : apparently 
an inventory of valuable articles contained in some 
temple. Its dimensions are 2 leet 9 inches, by 1 foot 
2 inchest- 

No. 171. A fragment of an antient Greek in- 
scription from the Acropolis, containing an account 
of the expenses defrayed by the treasurers of the 
public spectacles J. The name of the archon under 
whom tile stone was engraved is effaced, but Visconti 
has conjectured the year to be the eighth of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 424 b. c. §. Chandler published this 
inscription imperfectly. Part II, No. ii. p. 40 11. The 
characters employed in it are those which were in 

* In the old arrangement No. 88, 

f It is marked in the old arrangement as No. 277. 

X Old No. 159. § Visconti’s Memoir, p. 156. 

II See Osann, Sylloge Inscr. Antiq. p. 33. Boeckh, vol. i. 
p. 205 j vol. ii. p. 253. 
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use at Athens before the archonsbip of Euclid. This 
marble measures 2 feet, by I foot 3 inches. 

No. 185. A fireek inscription, let into the wall, 
iniperfect, containing an account of the treasures of 
some temple, probably those of the Parthenon*. 
The characters on this marble are of a more modern 
form than those of the precedirig inscription f. U 
measures 1 foot 9 inches, by 1 foot 3. 

No, 223. A Greek inscription, imperfect, engraved 
in very small characters. It is an enumeration of 
the sacred dresses which belonged to some temple J. 
Visconti supposes this inscription also to have be- 
longed to the Parthenon §: tlie smallness of the 
character led him to think its date posterior to most 
of the frai> inents which we have described under the 
present head||. 

267. A ( I reek inscription, engraved on two siHes 
of a very thick slab of marble^. It contains a tliird 
inventory of valuable articles kept in the Opisthodomos, 
or treasury of the Parthenon. Visconti affirms that 
the orthography of this inscription is posterior to the 
archonship of Euclid, that is, after the year 4U3 b. c. 
In fact, the inscription itself mentions a gift of 
Lysander to Minerva, without doubt on occasion of 
the taking of Athens, which this General entered 
in the year 404 b. c.**. This marble measures 2 feet 
5 inches and a half in height, by 2 feet in width. It 
is 8 inches in thickness. 

It is to the two inserptions last enumerated that 
the author of the Memorandum on the Earl of Elgin’s 
Pursuits in Greece more particularly alludes when he 

♦ Old arrangement No. 216. 

f It is given in Osann, Syll. p. 174. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 243. 

t Old No. 283. J Memoir, p. ISf). 

(I See Osann, i. 77. ^ Old No, 305. 

*♦ Vi'.conti, Mem. p. 161. Chandler first published this double 
inscripiiou, Part II. No. iv. I, 2; but Boeckh more perlectly, ia 
his Corpus Inscr. Grsec. vol. i. p. 13!^. 
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saj’s, “ Prom the Opisthodomosof the Parthenon Lord 
Elo’in also procured some valuable inscriptions, written 
in the manner called Kionedon, or columnar. The 
^eatest care is taken to preserve an equal number of 
letters in each line ; even monosyllables are separated 
occasionally into two parts, if the line has had its 
complement, and the next line then begins with the 
end of the broken word. The letters range perpen- 
dicularly, as well as horizontally, so as to render it 
impossible to make any interpolation or erasure of 
the original text without discovery.’* In one of these 
inscriptions, he adds, an interpolation of comparatively 
modern date is clearly visible*. 

No. 269. A fragment apparently of an inventory 
of gifts received by the treasurers of Minerva : but 
neither the temple nor the archon is mentioned 

No. 273. A fragment, very imperfect J, which 
Boeckh thinks may perhaps relate to the temple of 
Minerva Polias §. 

No. 276. A Greek inscription engraved on two 
sides of a large piece of marble. It is an inventory 
of articles of gold and silver which were found in the 
treasury of the Parthenon, and which the curators or 
trustees of the property of the temple acknowledge 
that they have received from their predecessors ||. The 
articles are enumerated, and most of them weighed ; 
though some of them are set down without their 
weights. The inscription is written in the antient 
characters before the archonship of Euclid. It has 
been published and commented upon with care by 
Boeckh^. This marble is 2 ieet 11 inches in height, 
by 1 foot 5 inches in width. It is of the thickness of 
6 inches. 


♦ Memorandum, &c. 8vo. edit. p. 17. 
t Old No. 193. See fioeckh, \ol. i. p. 245. 

X Old No. 179. 5 See Boeckh, vol. i. p. 148. 

)| Old No. 298. % Corpus loser. Grsc. vol, i« p, 192, 
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No. 282. A Greek inscription en^aved on two 
surfaces of a tablet of marble*. It is another in- 
ventory of articles of gold and silver belonging to 
the Parthenon, which the curators of the temple 
acknowledge to have received from their predecessors. 
It has been broken into two pieces which have been 
joined. Its height is 2 feet 10 inches and a half ; 
breadth at base, 1 foot 10 inches and a half; thick- 
ness, 5 inches and three-quarters t. 

No. 379. A Greek inscription, imperfect, en- 
graved in very antient characters J. This also is an 
inventory of some treasures received from their pre- 
decessors by the Curators ; and is presumed to be- 
long to the Parthenon. The inscription fills not only 
one side of the marble, but also the right edge. 
Osann and Boeckh have both taken pains to illustrate 
this marble. Osann refers its date to the 94 th 
Olympiad §. 


TREATIES. 

Nos. 206, 346, 377. 

No. 206. A fragment of a Greek inscription en- 
graved in antient characters ||. It relates to a treaty 
made between the Athenians and the inhabitants of 
Rhegiuin, a Greek town of Italy, in the archonship 
of Apseudes, which answers to the year 433 b. c. 
Thucydides, lib. iii. chap. 86, informs us, that in con- 
sequence of an antient alliance and their being of 
Ionian stock, the Athenians sent (b. c. 427) a fleet to 
Rhegium, under the pretext of defending the Rhegini 

• Old arrangement No, 311. 
f See Osann, p. 30. Boeckh, vol. i. pp. 184, 200, 

I Old arrangement No. 200. 

6 09ann. p. 38-49. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 209, 

II Old 9irraDgement Nq. 202, 
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a^inst the Syracusans ; so that this marble seems 
to explain the narrative of the historian 

No. 346. A fragment of a treaty of alliance for 
mutual defence between the Athenians and Erythrseans. 
The characters are very antient f. Osann refers this 
inscription to a date as early as the 77th Olympiad, 
470 years b. c. J 

No. 377. Visconti calls this “ a singular inscrip- 
tion in the Boeotian ^olic dialect §. We observe,” he 
says, “ in it forms, whether grammatical or palaeo- 
graphical, unknown to all those who have written on 
the dialects of the Greek language, and on its palaeo- 
graphy or antient orthography. We also find in it 
some unknown words, and some names of months 
and magistrates which do not occur elsewhere. 

‘^The subject of the inscription, of which as many 
as fifty-five lines remain, is a treaty between the cities 
of Orchomenos in Boeotia, and Elatea in Phocis, 
relative to the payments due from the Orchoinenians 
to the citizens of Elatea. These payments originated 
in the permission granted to the Orchomenians to 
feed their flocks in the pastures of the Elateans. The 
inscription, which was engraved at Orchomenos, con- 
firms the payment of the sums stipulated, and the 
renewal of the treaty of pasturage, }L7nvofiia^^ for the 
space of four years. 

“ The inscription must belong to a period very little 
earlier than the year 370 b. c., in which the Thebans 
subdued the Orchomenians. 

“ Meletius has inserted in his geography a copy of 
this inscription, which is full of errors, and in which 

* See Visconti’s Memoir on the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
p. 158. Osann, Syll. p. 8. Rose, Inscript. Gr. vetusliss. p. 253. 
Boeckh, vol. i. p. ill. 

f Old arrangement No. 288. 

f Osann, Syll. p. 1. Rose, Inscr. Gr. p. 255. Boeckh, vol. i. 
p. 109. 

J Old arrangement, in the Museum, No. 177. 

VOL. II. s 
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there are many omissions. Such as he has given it, 
it would for ever have remained inexplicable: and 
nothing but the original marble could serve to deter- 
mine the true reading and to explain the sense 

A copy of the Orchomenian inscription will be 
found in Walpole’s Memoirs of European and Asiatic 
Turkey, vol. i. p. 469, with remarks, and translations. 
The inscription in fact records three separate deeds ; 
the two first are authentications of payments from the 
treasurers of Orchomenos, and the third renews the 
treaty of pasturage granted by the citizens of Elatea t- 


AGONISTIC INSCRIPTIONS, AND INSCRIPTIONS RE- 
LATING TO THE TRIBES OF ATHENS. 

Nos. 162, 166, 173, 285, 335. 

No. 162. A fragment containing a list of citizens 
of the Athenian state, with the names of the demi or 
townships to which they belonged }. The object for 
which this inscription was set up, is not apparent; 
but it was probably placed in the Gymnasium §. It 
is written in very minute characters. 

No. 166. An agonistic inscription, in Greek, con- 
sisting of the names of those who had conquered in 
the foot-race of the Stadium, and double Stadium ; 
in wrestling; in boxing; in the pancratium; and 
pentathlvm ||. 

No. 173. A Greek inscription, written in two 
columns It contains a list of names arranged in the 

• Meletii Geographia,sect. xviii. ch. 9, p. 342, edit. Ven. 1728. 
fol. See Visconti’s Memoir, p. 163. 

+ Walpole, vol. ii. p. 598, has again given the inscription with 
Mr. Dobree’s illustratiun and notes. See also Rose, Inscr. Grec. 
vetustiss. p. 263. 

J Old arrangement No, 182. § Osann, Syll. p. 139. 

II Old No. 93. f Old No. 92. 
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order of the tribes to which they respectively belonged. 
Visconti considered this to be a catalogue of the Athe- 
nian warriors who lost their lives in the year 424 b. c. 
under the walls of Delium in Boeotia, and elsewhere, 
during the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war*. 
He proposed writing a separate memoir on this in- 
scription, in which he thought he could establish the 
date with accuracy ; but he died before he had com- 
pleted his intention. O^^ann is of opinion that the list 
of names is too scanty for the events referred to by 
Visconti, and considers it more likely to present the 
list of those who fell before the walls of Potidaea. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke has given a short extract from this 
inscription in his Travels, 8vo. edit. vol. vi. p. 367. 
Osann and Boeckh have edited it in full f. 

No. 285. A fragment of a Greek inscription, 
containing a list of Athenians, with the demi to 
which they respectively belonged. We read the 
names of twelve ditferent demi in this small frag- 
ment J. 

No. 335. A fragment of a bas-relief, representing 
a figure half-clothed, with part of an agonistic inscrip- 
tion in Greek. The names of some of the superin- 
tendents of the gymnasia appear to be recorded 
on it§. 


FRAGMENTS OF DECREES. 

Nos. 167, 172, 187, 203, 205, 225, 226, 235, 287, 
294, 347, 350, 362, 363, 364, 370, 378, 386. 

Laws and decrees among the Greek nations were 
usually written upon tablets of some durable material : 

* VMconti, Mem p. 151. 
t 0**ann, p. *20. Boeckh, vol. i pi 301. 

J Old arrangement No. 222. See Appendix. 

§ Compare Otann, Syli. p. 101. Boeckh, vul. i, p. 388. 
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although this practice as regards the Psephismata, or 
enactments, is considered not to have been followed 
at Athens till after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants ; 
when these instruments were ordered to be placed in 
the stoa, or portico * * * § . Solon's laws \^re written upon 
tablets of wood, some of which Plutarch informs us 
remained to his time. The celebrated Rosetta in- 
scription is an instance of a decree recorded in the 
same manner by the Egyptian priests, under the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt. It is on basalt, 
agreeable to the form of the decree itself, which 
directs that it should be engraved upon a hard stone 
in three languages, the hieratic, the enchorial or na- 
tional, and the Greek ; and copies of it placed in the 
temples of the first, second, and third order. 

No. 167. Visconti calls this a fragment of a decree 
of a city, of which the name is not found in the 
remaining part of the inscription. It is, however, 
probable that the monument belonged to the Athe- 
nians. It is remarkable for the antient characters 
which it presents, and it appears to relate to a treaty 
with some other nations t- Osann refers this inscrip- 
tion to a date previous to the breaking out of the 
Peloponnesian warj. 

No. 172. A fragment of a decree ; the beginning is 
wanting, and what remains is much mutilated §. At 
the conclusion it is ordained that the people of Hiera- 
pytna in Crete shall affix to it the public seal ||. 

No. 187. A fragment of a Greek inscription. A 

* See the first oration of Andocides, Orat. Greec. praestantiss. 
Antiphontis, Andocidis, et Issei, Orat. xxx. 8vo. Hanov. 1619, 
p. 213. 

t Visconti, Mem. p. 151. See also Pococke, Inscript. Antiq. 
p. 52, No. xlii. 

X Osann, Syllog. i. pp. 11, 12. See also Boeckh, vol.i.p.llSi. 
In the old arrangement of the Elgin collection, this marble stood 
as No. 286. 

§ Old arrangement No. 157. || See Boeckh, vol. i. p.^53. 
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dearee of the people of Athens in honour of Hosa- 
charas the son of Agathon, a Macedonian * ** . This 
decree was passed in the archonship of Nicodorus, in 
the third year of the 1 16th Olympiad f . 

No. 203. A decree of the people of Tenos, in 
honour of Ammonius their benefactor. This decree 
is directed to be engraved on marble, and affixed in 
the temple of Neptune and Amphitrite J. Strabo 
and Tacitus mention a celebrated temple, dedicated to 
Neptune in this island, and it is highly probable that 
the same temple was dedicated to Amphitrite as well 
as to Neptune §. 

No, 205. An imperfect fragment of a decree 1|. 

No. 225. Imperlect fragment of a decree^. The 
first words which remain are Yt^ cvOvuoi earwtrav : ht 
them be responsible^^ . 

No. 226. A fragment. It is the latter part of a 
decree in honour of a person who had deserved well 
of some particular city tt* H directed, as in the 
inscription No. 203, that the decree shall be engraved 
on marble and placed in the temple of Neptune and 
Amphitrite. Visconti thought this inscription referred 
to the city of Corinth, but the late Mr. Combe and 
Boeckh have both referred it to Tenos JJ. 

No. 235. A fragment of a decree made by a 
society which is distinguished by a number of epithets, 
among which are two derived from the names of 
Hadrian and Antoninus §§. The society appears to 
have been formed of musicians, and the decree to 

• Old arrangement N(». 280. 

t 0‘^ann. Syllog. p. 112. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 143. 

X Old arrangement No. 231. This inscription is copied in 
Dodwell’s Tour in Greece, vol. ii. p. 518. 

J Neptune and his symbols frequently occur upon the coins of 
Tenos. 

I) Old No. 178. SeeOsann, p.ll5. f Old No. 180. 

** bee Osann, byll. p. 90. f f Old No. 230. 

Compare Boeckh, vol. li. p. 253. Old No. 161. 

s 3 
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have been passed in honour of Bacchus and Anto- 
ninus Pius. A patera fs represented upon the upper 
part of this marble * ** / 

No. 287. A fragment. The beginning of a de- 
cree f. 

No. 294. A mutilated inscription : believed to be 
an Attic decree relating to the celebration of the 
greater Eleusinian Mysteries J. Osanri considers it 
of a date later than the archonship of Euclid §. 

No. 347. A fragment of a decree of the Athe- 
nians, engraved upon a large piece of marble, in 
honour of Spartocus IV. the son of Eumelus king of 
Bosporus ||. It is ordained in this decree that it 
shall be fixed up in the Acropolis^. The marble 
was taken from the pavement of a Turkish Mosque, 
where it had been much rubbed by the feet of persons 
who entered. 

No. 850. A mutilated fragment of a decree, in 
which the name of Theotimos occurs^*. 

No. 362. A fragment of a decree of the people of 
Tenos, in honour of some benefactor, whose name is 
not preserved on the marble tt- 

No, 363. A fragment of a public act, relating to 
the people of Athens and Myrina 

No. 364. A fragment of a public act» or decree, 
of the Athenians. J t consists of twenty-one imperfect 
lines, and seems to relate to the repair of the pave- 
ments and roads in the neighbourhood of Athens §§. 

• Synopsis of the Cent, of Brit. Mus. 27lh edit. p. 198. 

t In the old arrangement No. 185. See Boeckh, vol. i. p. 161. 

t Old arrangement No. 192, 

& Osann, Syll. i. p. 91. See also Boeckh, vol. i. p. 160. 

II Old arrangement No. 281. 

^ See Osann, i. p. 119-135. Boeckh, vol. i, p. 145, 

** Old arrangement No. 195. See Boeckh, vol. i. p, 136. 

ft Old arrangement No. 232. See 0*ann, Syll. i. p. 165l 
Boeckh, vol. ii. p. 254. 

II Old arrangement No.(234. Old No. 233. 
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Visconti says it contains some peculiarities very inte- 
resting to literature, and several new words Osann 
and Boeckh have commented largely on this in- 
scription t- 

No. 370. A mutilated fragment of a decree of the 
senate in praise of some citizen of Athens, whose 
name is lost. The name of the scribe Eudramon 
remains J. Osann and Boeckh differ much in their 
interpretation of this fragment §. 

No. 378. A Greek inscription engraved on two 
sides of a piece of marble. It is a decree of the 
general council of the Bceotians ||, ordaining the 
election of three extraordinary magistrates, who, in 
concert with the ordinary magistrates, were to take 
charge of the recasting some articles of gold and 
silver belonging to the temple of Amphiaraus, and 
which had been injured by the effects of time, as well 
as of that of several pieces of money which had been 
consecrated in the same temple, making out of the 
whole a new service of plate, and repairing such of 
the antient plate as required it. The manner of pro- 
ceeding legally in the execution of the decree is 
appointed, and it is enjoined that all the articles of 
which the recasting is ordained shall be weighed, 
described, and registered on a table of marble, with 
the names and countries of the donors. In fact, the 
back of the same tablet presents us with the catalogue 
of the plate thus recast, and with all the details de- 
scribed by the decree of the Boeotians. This inscrip- 
tion was brought from Caluno, three leagues from 
Oropus, and the same distance from Marathon. Vis- 
conti intended publishing a separate memoir on this 

* Visconti, Mem. p. 173. 
f Osann, Syll. p. 105. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 287. 

J Old arrangement No. 196. 

5 Osann, Syll. p. 93. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 120. 

II Old arrangement No. 302. 
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ia9oription Also ; he considered it as belon^in^ to the 
age of the successors of Alexander, and that it could 
not be of later date than the year 171 b. c., the period 
at which the general council of the Boeotians was dis- 
solved by the Romans 

No. 386. Fragment of a decree f. It was brought 
from a cottage near the gymnasium of Ptolemy 


VOTIVE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nos. 174, 202, 298, 374, 381. 

No. 174. A votive Greek inscription dedicated by 
some mariners as a mark of their gratitude to Apollo 
of Tarsus. Boeckh considers this inscription to be 
of a date not earlier than the first century before 
the Christian era§. It was numbered in the old 
arrangement as 223. 

No. 202. A votive Greek inscription of Gorgias, 
the son of Lyciscus, the gymnasiarch. Numbered 
224 in the old arrangement. 

No. 298. A votive monument with two Greek 
verses, signifying that one Orarius (Opapio^) had dedi- 
cated some lamps which he had won in the games to 
Mercury and Hercules. A bas-relief above, which 
represented the two divinities here mentioned, is 
almost entirely destroyed ; only the feet of one figure 
remaining. Visconti's restoration of the two lines {| 
is less happy than Boeckh's^. 

No. 374. A votive Greek inscription of Antis- 
thenes, priest of Pandion, of the Pandionic trib^ : he 

* Visconti, Mem. pp. 153, 154. See this marble in Boeckh, 
vol. i. p. 747. 

t Old arrangement No. 181. J See Boeckh, vol. i. p. 155. 

^ Boeckh, i. 474. || Memoir, &c. p. 151. 

^ Corpus ln»cr. Gr. vol. i. p. 363. Tins marble was num- 
bered 2 18 in the old arrangement. 
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was the son of Antiphates. This marble was pub- 
lished by Dr. Chandler*. In the old arrangement 
it was numbered 86. 

No. 391. A Greek inscription which Visconti 
considered to be in the Doric, but Boeckh in the 
Orchomenian dialect. It is a dedication to Bacchus. 
“ Aleuas the son of Nicon, and Caphisodorus the 
son of Aglaophaedas, choragi in the chorusses of men, 
have dedicated (this offering) to Bacchus in the 
archonship of Athanias : Clinias being the flute- 
player, and Craton the singer f* ' 


SEPULCHRAL STELiE OR COLUMNS. 

Nos. 123, 175, 181, 183, 184, 191, 201, 208, 222. 
228, 229, 258, 259, 266, 271, 286, 290, 295, 317, 

328, 331, 351, 372, 373, 384. 

Pausanias, in his Attica, chap, xxix., mentions 
sepulchral stelce of this description, which, he says, 
contained the name of the person and the demos or 
township to which he belonged. Dodwell informs 
us they are common all over Greece, and are some- 
times without any inscription, and with no other or- 
nament than a patera or a vase. Colonel Leake says, 
the sepulchral stela?, when square, were ornamented 
with mouldings, and when round, generally termi- 
nated in a rounded or peaked top. By a decree of 
Demetrius Phalereus they were not to be more than 
three cubits highj. The stelae and the mound of 
earth, on which we may presume the stelae were 
placed, are mentioned by Homer § as the “ fit honours 
of the dead.” 

♦ Inscr. Antiq. P. ii. p. 147. See also Osann, Syll. p. 97. 

f See Boeckh, vol. i. pp. 761, 762. 

J Cicer. de Leg. lib. ii. c. 26. See Leake, Topogr, of Athens, 
p. 291. 

} 11. lib. xvi. V, 457. 
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The first of these stelae, or columns, in the Elgin 
collection, is No. 123 ; a sepulchral column, inscribed 
with the name of' Anaxicrates, an Athenian, the son 
of Dexiochus: beneath the inscription is the represen- 
tation of a sepulchral urn m low relief*. Osann refers 
this inscription to Anaxicrates, who was archon of 
Athens in the second year of the 12.^th Olympiad, 
279 B. c.f- Boeckh thinks it belongs to neither of 
the two persons of that name who were archons of 
that city 

No. 175. Sepulchral column of Aristeides, the 
son of Lysimachus, a native of Estiaea?. Visconti 
says, “ This monument does not belong to the cele- 
brated Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, surnamed 
the Just. Aristides the Just was not of the township 
of Estiaea, but of that of Alopecaejl. Besides, the 
characters are of a less antient date. The name 
of the township Estiaea is however remarkable, 
because it is of rare occurrence, This monument 
determines its orthography. It has sometimes been 
called Istiaea^f." But this Aristeides may be a son 
of Lysimachus, and a grandson of Aristeides the 
Just. The Athenians dispossessed the people of 
Estiaea of their lands (b. c. 445), and divided them 
among Athenian citizens (Thucyd. i. 114). We 
also know from Demosthenes (Leptines, chap. 24) 
that Lysimachus, the son of Aristeides, received 200 
plelhra of land in Euboea, and most probably in the 
district of Estiaea, which might be the birth-place of 
his son Aristeides. 

No. 181. A sepulchral column, bearing an in- 
scription to the memory of Theodotus, the son of 

♦ Old arraneement No. 240. 

f Osaiin, S)U p. 91. ^ Boeckh, vol. i. p. 517. 

atrariijement No. .305’’'. || Plutarrh, Afistid. J i. 

^ Visconti, Mem. p. 171. O^ann, Syll. p. 97, cummeaU oa 
thii inscription. See also Boeckh, vul. i. p. 500. 
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Diodorus, a native of Antioch ♦. What Antioch this 
was, it is difficult to guess ; Stephanas Byzantinus 
enumerates no fewer than ten cities of this namef . 

No. 183. A sepulchral cippus, or column, inscribed 
with the name of Socrates, the son of Socrates of 
Ancyra, a city of Galatia |. 

No. 184. Sepulchral column of Menestratus, the 
son of Thoracides, a native of Corinth §. 

No. 191. A fragment of a fleuron ornament. It 
formed the summit of a sepulchral stele. No part of 
the inscription remains. 

No. 201. A small sepulchral column bearing the 
name of Thalia, the daughter of Callistratus of Aex- 
one (Atfwi/€W5)|1: another column for a son of Cal- 
listratus will be noticed hereafter. 

No. 208. Sepulchral column of Mysta, a native 
of Miletus, daughter of Dionysius, and wife of Raton 
of Thria^. Visconti observes that the name of this 
Athenian township is engraved in a doubtful manner, 
and that instead of Thriasiov, the characters seem to 
make Theasiou**, But the word is Thriasiou (0PIA- 
2ipT) clearly enough, as any one may see by a 
careful inspection. Thria was a demos belonging to 
the tribe Oeneis. 

No. 222. Sepulchral column of Botrichus, son of 
Euphanus, a native of Heracleaft. Stephanus By- 
zantinus enumerates twenty-three different towns 
which bore this name JJ. 

No. 228. Sepulchral column to the memory of 
Biottus, the sonof Philoxenus,a native of Diradium §§. 

Old arrangement No. 225. 

+ See Osann, p. 96. Boeckb, vol. i. p. 520, 

I Old No. 164. See Osann, p. 105. 

9 Old No. 168. See Osann, p. 105. Boeckh, vol, 5. p. 254. 

II Old No, 149, Osann, p. 98. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 493. 

% Old No. 111. ♦♦Visconti, Mem. p. 170. 

t+ Old No. 278. See Osann, p. 97. Boeckb, vol, i. p. 622, 
Old No, 275. See Boeckh, voL i. p. 499. 
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Boeckh, vol. i. p. 347, compares another inscription 
with this, in which the name of Biottus occurs. 

No. 229. A sepulchral stele, on the front of which 
is a bas-relief representing^ a man clothed in a tunic*. 
An inscription above records the name of Erasippus, 
the son of Callinicus, a native of Oeum in Attica, as 
Mr. Combe interpreted the inscription. Visconti, 
Osann, and Boeckh read Crioa, one of the demi of 
the tribe Antiochis t- 

No. 258. The upper part or fleuron of a sepuchral 
stele, inscribed to tfie memories of Asclepiodoriis the 
son of Thrason, and of Epicydes the son of Asclepio- 
dorus, natives of Olynthus in Macedonia This frag- 
ment is let into the wall. See the wood-cut in p. 152. 

No. 259. The upper part of another stele let into 
the wall§. It bears the name of Euphrosynus in 
large characters. 

No. 266. A sepulchral stele, also let into the 
wall||. It bears an inscription to the memory of 
Aristophosa, the mother of Amphenor ; to that of 
Thymilus ; to Naiiclus, the sou of Thymilus ; to 
Timocrates, the son of Amphenor ; and to the me- 
mory of Thrasycles^. Visconti calls this “ a very 
antient sepulchral inscription, lemarkable for several 
palaeographic or singular forms. The word v\o^, son," 
he says, “ is here twice written without the second 
vowel of the diphthong, vov, an orthography of which 
the examples are very rare**.’’ 

No. 27 1 . Fragment of a column, on which we 

* Old arrangement No. 212. 

t Compare Visconti, Mem. p. 144. 0.sann, p. 70. Boeckh, 
vol. i. p. 503. 

J Old No. Ifi9. The first Asclepiodorus is written with a 
double iignm. See Osann, Syll. p. 96. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 525. 

§ Old No. 155. See Boeckh, voL i. p. 536. 

1( Old No. 214. 

4 See Osann, p. 91. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 532. 

Mem. of the Sculptures, &c, p. 160. 
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read an inscription, partly in verse and partly in 
prose*. “ It results, from the portion which re- 
mains,’* says Visconti, “ that the column supported 
the statue of an Athenian named Piso, who was of 
the equestrian order, and had been the eponymus or 
titular archon at Athens, giving* his name to the year. 
The little statue was consecrated to iEsculapius, and 
Piso was represented with a torch in his hand, as we 
see in some other votive figures. This monument is 
of the age of the Roman emperors •f'.’’ 

No. 286. The upper part of a very small sepul- 
chral column, to the memory of Simon, son of 
Aristodemus, a native of Halte in Attica J;. 

No. 290. The upper part of a stele let into the 
wall, ornamented with leaves and flowers. It bears 
the name of Chabrias; but the second word, which 
was probably the name of his town, has four letters 
only remaining. Below the inscription two double- 
lined patera} are rej)resented§. See the cut in p. 1 52. 

No. 295. A fragment of a stele, from the upper 
part of which a bas-relief appears to have been 
broken away. It bears the name of Hieroclea, the 
daughter of Leucius, followed by the word 
farewell^^. It was found in the neighbourhood of 
Sigeum, near the tumulus which is called Achilles’ 
tomb^. 

No. 317. A round sepulchral column, inscribed 
with the name of Callimachus, the sou of Callistra- 
tus, a native of the demos or township Aexone**. 

No. 328. A sepulchral stele of similar form with 
the preceding. It is to the memory of Callis, the 
daughter of Strato, a native of Gargettustf. 

* Old No. 197. f Viscopti, Memoir, &c. p. 159. 

t Old No. 217. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 494. 

^ Old No. 226. See Boeckh, vol. i. p. 526. 

|| Old No. 218. i[[ See Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 100. 

** i)td No. 209. See Osann, p. 98. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 493. 

ft Old No. 203. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 49S. 
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Nd. 331. A fra^ent of a sepulchral stele, Upon 
the upper part of which a butterfly is represented 
resting upon some fruit*. It records the name of 
Musoniaf. 

No. 351. A sepulchral stele, the top ornamented 
with a fleiiron, bearing the names, Hippocrates, Baucis, 
It is let into the wall See the wood-cut, p. 1 52. 

No. 372. A sepulchral stele, with a Greek in- 
scription, consisting of four lines and a half, part of 
which is written in prose and part in verse. It 
informs us that the monument was erected by a 
mother to the memory of her two sons. Diitrephes 
and Pericles, the former of whom was a soldier of 
Parium (IlAPIHNOS ITPATIOTHI) ; and also 
to the memory of her daughter, whose name was 
Agneis, and that of her brother, Demophoon, who 
was likewise a soldier of Parium §. The editor of 
Visconti’s Methodical Catalogue of the Elgin Inscrip- 
tions 1| gives the following translation of the epigram 
which follows the words in prose : 

To Pericles, a wretched mother’s care, 

And to Diitrephes, eiects this toml>; 

Here loo her daughter and her brother share, 

Agnes and Demophon, the common doom.” 

No. 373. A sepulchral stele, let into the wall^. 
A bas-relief in front, the lower part of which is 
broken away, represents two females joining hands, 
one of whom is seated and veiled, the other standing. 
Between these appears an old man, clothed in a 
tunic, standing in a pensive attitude. Above the 
figures are the names Xeno, Ermodorus, Cleo. 

♦ Old arrangement No. 150. 

t Boeckh, vol. i. p. 499, from a comparison of this with an- 
other inscription, conjectures Musonia to have been the daughter 
of some person belonging to Gargettus, a fragment of whose name 
also appears upon this stele. See No. 328. 

t Old No. 175. See Osann, p. 118. 'Boeckh. vol.i. p. 538. 

J Old No. 172. j| Memoir, &q. p. 143. f Old No. 229. 
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No. 884. Another sepulchral stele, inserted in 
the wall^, upon the front of which is a bas-relief 
representing an equestrian figure followed by an 
attendant on footf. The inscription, which is above 
the figures, consists of three verses, of which the 
second is a pentameter, and the two others hexame- 
ters ; they record the name of the deceased, Aristo- 
cles, the son of Menon, a native of Piraeus. Stuart, 
in the third volume of his Antiquities of Athens, 
p. 56, has engraved this stele as a vignette. He 
found it in the school near the Megala Panagia. 

Beside these, in the court-yard of the British Mu- 
seum, partly sheltered by the colonnade, is a large 
sepulchral stele, inscribed to the memory of Thraso, 
the son of Thrasyphon, of Cicynna : 0pa<Twv Opaav- 


SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nos. 236, 274, 345, 348, 366, 369. 

No. 236. A Greek sepulchral inscription for a 
young man of the name of Plutarch, who died in 
Italy, at a distance from his native country. It is in 
six elegiac verses J. 

No. 274. A Greek sepulchral inscription, en- 
graved on a piece of an entablature. The first two 
lines are in prose, followed by an epitaph in sixteen 
elegiac verses. The name of the deceased was Pub- 
lius Aelius Pheedrus, son of Pistoteles, of Sunium. 
His father was distinguished by the office of Exe- 
getes, expounder of the sacred laws, and by other 
honourable titles : the lather of Cecropia, his mother, 

* Old arrangement No. 213. 

f See Stuart, vol. in. p. 56. Chandl. Inscr. Antiq. P. ii. 
p 69, who say« of it, Olim in muro icholse prope Megahse 
Panagis.'* 

8m Boeekh, vol. i. p. 541. 

T 3 
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was Athenion of Phakrum, Periegetes fdr life, pro- 
bably leader of the sacred processions*. The in- 
scription states that his death was followed by the 
universal regret of the Athenians, on account of his 
youth* learning, wisdom, and personal accomplish- 
ments. Visconti has given a translation of this epi- 
taph. The marble was numbered, in the old 
arrangement, 153t. 

No. 345. A funeral inscription to the memory of 
Polyllus ; it consists of one line in prose, and two in 
verse. The line in prose gives only the name and 
titles of Polyllus, and the verses intimate that Polys- 
tratus had erected a statue to the deceased, and had 
placed it under the protection of Minerva ; the 
marble on which this inscription is cut formed a part 
of the base on which the statue stood t. 

No, 348. An antieiit Greek inscription, which 
served as an epitaph on the tomb of the Athenian 
warriors killed at Potidaea§. This inscription, which 
originally consisted of twelve elegiac verses, has suf- 
fered considerable injury. Visconti has printed a 
memoir on this epigram, which was read to the Class 
of History and Autient Literature of the Royal 
Institute of France, in the month of September, 
1815. The battle in which the Athenians lost their 
lives was fought under the walls of Potidaea in the 
year 432 b. c. || 

“ This action, of which the time is fixed with the 
greatest precision by I'hucydides himself, as having 
been the fifth month of the magistracy of the archon 
eponymus of Athens, Pythodorus, is found minutely 
described in the first book of this historian, chaps. 62 
and 63. Arlsteas, the son of Adimantus, a distin- 

* Visconti, Memoir, &c. p. 168. 
t Of this inscription, see Boeckh, vol. i. p. 513. 

} Compare Visconti, Mem. p. 172. J Old No. 290. 

|j Corsinij Fasti Attici, vol. i, p. 95 ; vo). iii. p. 227. 
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fished citizen of Corinth, had brought a ccmsider- 
able force from the Peloponnesus, in order to defend 
the Corinthian colony of Pallene (Potidaea) against 
the Athenians, who, commanded by Callias, the son of 
Calliades, endeavoured to force it to detach itself from 
the interests of the mother country. Aristeas pro- 
posed to place between two fires, according to the 
modern expression, the Athenian army, which was 
encamped between Potidaea and Olynthus. When 
this army advanced towards the city, and Aristeas 
marched to meet it, the Macedonians in alliance with 
the Corinthians were to make a sortie from Olynthus, 
and attack the Athenians in the rear. Callias, who 
had foreseen this stratagem, took his measures to 
frustrate its effect : he left behind him some Macedo- 
nian troops who took a different part in the war, in 
order to oppose such of their countrymen as might 
march from Olynthus ; he attacked the Potideeans 
and the Corinthians, defeated them, notwithstanding 
the valour and tlie first success of Aristeas, and 
forced them to retire with loss, and to shut themselves 
up within the walls of their city, which, after a siege 
of about two years, was obliged to surrender *, 
Callias, though victorious, lost his life on the field of 
battle, and a hundred and fifty Athenians perished 
with him. Diodorus Siculus f calls it Trepi^ 

dn illustrious batlleXy 

Visconti took great pains to restore this inscription, 
which was discovered in the Ceramicus. His Eng- 
lish editor gives the sense of the part of the epigram 
which remains tolerably perfect, as nearly this : 

Their souls high heaven received : their bodies gained. 

In Potidaea'* plains, this hallowed tomb. 

Their foes unnumbered fell: a few remained, 

Saved by their ramparts from the general doom. 

♦ Thucydides, lib. ii. 5 70. f Lib. zii. ( 37, 

J Visconti^s Memoir, p. 180-18^. 
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Tb« victor city moarnB h«r heroes slain, 

Foremost in hght, they for her glory died, 

Tis yours, ye sons of Athens, to sustain, 

By martial deeds like theirs, your country’s pride*. 

Thiersch's restoration of this inscription in the 
modern Greek character is here presented, for the 
use of such readers as may desire to compare it with 
the original. The brackets show the words which 
Thiersch has supplied. 

Kktag <rif) 

trtifixtvuv [r* a^trhv Ufitvot 
m) x‘(oyo¥6>\v Tov Bufiov ivi trrrihiffft ipi^eyrtf 
ViKtfti tVireX.tfAOf/,[fAX^vafAiyo4 xei6iXcy. 
xi^p f/tXfJt. v<r%hil^xTo^ (ru\fixrx 

‘TA'vJt* Erri/Sa/aj V otfjt.(p'i ^vXctg ‘i^Ttiroy. 

\^6^uy el filv tp^evcri rx^ev pti^egf el [X« {puyevrtfj 
*ri7^e( TtirTtramv iXflr/S* %$iv<Te [(itev.\ 

iLy%^X( fJtlfA fteXif erehT xat ^[»i/6fc0( 

er^ex^t Uern^xiag e7 Betvev ift, er^[e/icec;(^e/(f] 
weuhf *A^t]valMv' ^^v^etg avTlppe[<ra j^ivrsf] 
xvT x^trhv xA4 j t^xX^i/Vav.] 

This inscription is in many respects a very inte- 
resting one. It not only commemorates an historical 
event which is minutely described by Thucydides, but 
it is also curious iii a paheographical point of view. 
It only contains one form of the letter c, viz. f, which 
serves both for the short and long e. The H is used 
as a mark of aspiration, and no double letters are 
employed ; f, for instance, is represented by x^» 
in by 0^. The word dxzil* is also written 

HEAlllA’ with the aspirate, which no doubt was the 
old form of this word. The o is used both for the tu 
and the ov of a later day, and the final for v when 
the next word begins within a labial letter. 

It consisted of twelve lines, but the stone bears 
* A copy of this in'^criplion, with notes and ob'Crvalions, will 
be found in the CU'.sical Journal, vol. xiv. p. 185. It was sepa- 
rately published by ThieP'^ch, and again, with his further emen- 
dations, in the Acta Fhilol. Monac. tom. ii. fa^c. lii. p. 393*431. 
See Osann, Syll. p, 15. Boeckh, toI. i. p. 300, See also Rose's 
Inter. OrtscB vetustissimn, p. 114. 
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traces of some letters above the inscription, which 
appear to have formed a line, beginning more to the 
left side of the stone than the rest. This contained 
probably some short expression not forming a part of 
the verses. Of the first four lines no part is legible 
beyond the place where the bracket commences, and 
the restoration is of course entirely conjectural. It 
is easy to see, by referring to the original inscription, 
that the restoration of the third line (in the part v 
7ov) is not in accordance with the stone. The other 
parts marked by brackets are also conjectural, though 
there is hardly a doubt about any part except the word 
fcVeTToi/. The second letter of this word is entire (and 
not wanting, as the restoration indicates) and it is a 
the word then is probably which, notwith- 

standing some objections that may be made to the 
after UoTcicaiaK^ is in our opinion the true reading. 
If iXaxc is adopted, the stop after iwvce should be 
omitted, or a comma put in its place. 

No. 366. A sepulchral Greek inscription of ten 
verses, of wliich the first two and the last two are in 
the elegiac measure, and the rest are hexameters. 
The inscription is in memory of a young lady of 
extraordinary beauty named Tryphera, who died at 
the early age of twenty-five jears. In the old Elgin 
room of the Museum it was numbered 152. 

This epitaph was published by Spon in his Miscell. 
Eruditae Antiq. sect. x. ; by Fabretti, in his In.scrip- 
tiones, p. 322 ; by Brunck, in his Analecta, vol. iii. 
p. 307 ; and by Chandler, P. ii. p. 67 ; but by none 
of them accurately. Visconti and Boeckh* have 
given correct copies. In the memoir of the former it 
is thus translated! 

Adorn’d of late willi flowing locks of gold ; 

A radiant eye, that beam’d with beauty’s light, 

Couch’d gracefully within the eyelid’s fold; 

A glowing cheek, a neck of snowy white ; 

♦ Bpeckb, Corpus Inscr, Gr. vpl i. p. 54^, t Memoir, p. 149. 
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A lovely mouth, that pourM a voice refin’d, 

Through vermeil lips, and teeth of ivory bright; 

With each perfection in her form combin’d ; 

Lamented Trypliera in endless night 
Here sleeps ; Cilicia's daughter, once the pride 
Of brave Lutychides her sire ; her lii’e 
Five lustres only saw ; the virtuous wife 
Of Hermeros; he, of Erinnc burn, 

And Arisiomachus, in grief forlorn, 

Has raised this marble to his virgin bride.” 

No. 36P. The frac^ment of a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion*. Visconti says the first words are OyyaTpov ov 
KXavarjv 0Oifx(vcs'y “ A daughter’s fate lament not;” 
and adds, the name of the woman is wanting. Vis- 
conti’s Greek reading, it will be observed, is quite 
inadmissible. Osann and Hoeckh read 
warpov /AjJ K\avai]i ^Oi^l\_pov /Liofjov^ j'. 


SEPULCHRAL URNS. 

Nos. 122, 124, 132, 182, 188, 192, 195, 199, 230, 
263, 275. 

The custom of placing vases with the dead was of 
very antient date. It is mentioned by Homer. In 
the tomb of Patroclus was a vase containing honey, 
and another containing ointment. Dodwell, in his 
Tour through Greece, says, the vases found in tombs 
may be divided into classes. The Dionysia, he adds, 
which are distingui'^hed by their subjects, were placed 
in the sepulchres of those who were initiated in the 
mysteries of Bacchus. Vases, the subjects of which 
relate to gymnastic exercises, Were probably those 
which had been presented to victors in the games. 
Dodwell has described a most singular and interesting 
one of this kind, which was found in a sepulchre at 
Athens, near the gate Dipylon, with an inscription 

* Old prangement No. 191. 
f Osann, Syll. p. 179. Boeckh, vol. i. p, 649. 
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upon it which showed that it was an athlon^ or prize- 
vase, probably grained by the person in whose tomb 
it was deposited *. 

The vases of the Elgin collection, however, contain 
no specimen of either of the classes here described. 
They are simply commemorative of persons whose 
history and actions are unknown. They are enume- 
rated here in the order in which they stand in the 
Elgin room. 

No. 122. A sepulchral solid um, having three 
figures on the front, in bas-relief. The first of these 
is a warrior with a helmet and a shield, who is joining 
hands with an elderly man dressed in a long tunic ; 
the third figure is a female. There is an inscription 
underneath the figures, but too mutilated to be deci- 
phered f, Boeckh has copied as many letters as he 
could read of it ; but without assigning any sense 

No. 124. A solid monumental urn, inscribed on 
loth sides with the name of Phsedimus of Nau- 
cratis§. See p. 164. 

No. 132. A solid monumental urn, with a bas- 
relief in front, which represents a female sitting, 
whose right hand is joined in that of a man who 
stands before her||. See wood-cut, p. 164. 

No. 182. Another sepulchral solid urn, on the 
front of which is a bas-relief consisting of three figures, 
one of which is a female seated ; the others, a male 
and female, stand opposite. The inscription presents 
us with the names of the persons represented ; 
Archagora, Pithillis, and Polystratus See p. 165. 

* Dodwell, Tour through Greece, vol. i. pp. 452, 454, 455. 
See also this and other similar prize vases, more fully illustrated 
by the Chevalier Brdndsted in the first part of the second volume 
of Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 

t Old No. hG7. X Corpus Inscr. Graec. vol. i. p. 552. 

6 Old No. 51, of Room xW. il Ibid. No. 50. 

H Old No. 274. Dodwell, vol. i. p. 455, has given a wood-cut 
of this urn. 
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Np* 188. A solid urn, on the front of which two 
figures, a man and a woman, are represented joining 
hands. The former is standing, the latter is seated. 
The names of both were probably inscribed upon the 
urn, but that of the woman only, Ada^ is preserved*. 

No. 192. A solid funeral urn of large dimensions ; 
2 feet inches in height t. It was found amongst 
the ruins of the Corinthian portico in the bazaar at 
Athens J. The bas-relief in front represents a female 
figure seated, holding by the hand an old man, who 
is standing before her. The Greek inscription gives 
the names of both : the man is Pamphilus the son of 
Meixiades, who is called “ AtyfX/tv?,’* a native of 
iEgilia: the woman is Archippe the daughter of 
Meixiades§. See wood-cut, p. 164. 

No. 195. A solid funeral urn of considerable size 
without inscription. The bas-relief upon it represents 
a female figure seated; a warrior, whose right hand is 
joined in hers, stands before her, as if taking leave. 
A boy behind the warrior carries a large circular 
shield ||. See wood-cut, p. 161. 

No. 199. A hollow cinerary urn, ornamented in 
front with four standing figures; two in the centre are 
joining hands, the other two are in pensive attitudes. 
The names of the figures are inscribed upon the urn ; 
they are Mys, Philia, Metrodora, and Meles^. 

No. 230. A solid sepulchral urn, now placed above 
the capital of an Ionic column from tlie temple of 
Venus at Daphne. A bas-relief in front represents 
five figures, executed in a singularly rude style. 
The first of these figures is a boy carrying a large 

Old arrangement No. 110. f Old No. 237, 

:{: Stuart engraved this urn as a vignette, at the end of the fifth 
chapter of his first volume. 

§ See Osann, Syll. p. 118. Boeckh, vol. i. p: 491, 

11 Old No. 228. 

i Old No. 148, See Boeckb, vol. i. p. 540, 
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circular shield, the second is a warrior joining; hands 
with a third person, who is seated before him : the 
group is completed by the introduction of a child, and 
of a female whose attitude evinces a dejected state of 
mind. Over the warrior is the name of Sosippus, 
in Greek letters *. See wood-cut, p. 165. 

No. 263. A sepulchral solid urn, ornamented 
with reeds, and inscribed with the name of Timophon, 
the son of Timostratus, and a native of Anagyrus, 
whose inhabitants were of the tribe Erectheis f. 

No. 275. A fragment of a cinerary urn, on which 
are represented four figures in bas-relief. The two 
central figures are joining hands, and their names are 
inscribed above in Greek characters, Demostrate and 
Callisto. Two other figures are standing by the side 
of these, in a pensive attitude J. See the wood-cut, 
p. 165. 


MUTILATED INSCRIPTIONS AND FRAGMENTS WHICH 

HAVE NO PLACE UNDER ANY OF THE PRECEDING 

HEADS. 

Nos. 163, 234, 237, 270, 272, 284, 288, 291, 296, 
299, 382, 385. 

Shattered fragments, bearing a word or two, or 
perhaps but a few letters, may be thought hardly 
worth the trouble of bringing from Greece, or of 
insertion in this volume. But fragments of antient 
inscriptions, however small, are c*alculated to have 
their use. Some occasionally establish or corroborate 

* Old arrangement No. 239. Dodwellhas given a representation 
of this vase in his Tour through Greece, vol. i. p. 455. See also 
Boeckh, vol. i. p. 646. 

t Old No. 163. Sec Boeckh^ vol. i. p. 495. 

1 Old No. 104, 
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th^ facts of history ; others present words which w^re 
before unknown, , or preserve the archaic forms of 
langua^ ; and the orthography of the name of a 
town has frequently been determined by what ap- 
peared at first sight to be the worthless remnant of 
a slab. 

No. 163. A small fragment, very imperfect ; 
Osann and Boeckh have both endeavoured to trace 
the words 

No. 234. A fragment of a Greek inscription, too 
imperfect to admit of a full explanation, but it seems 
to have been in honour of a person who had distin- 
guished himself by great humanity ; Osann and 
Boeckh consider it to be an inscription in praise of 
the Emperor Hadrian f. 

No. 237. A Greek inscription, very imperfect. 

No. 270. Fragment, containing a few imperfect 
words J. 

No. 272. A marble, consisting of three fragments 
joined §. 

No. 284. Fragment of an inscription ||. 

No. 288. A fragment, mutilated all round 
Osann, who calls it “ Lapis oinni latere confractus,” 
has endeavoured to trace the letters*^. 

No. 291. A Greek inscription, engraved on three 
sides of a piece of marble : the characters are extremely 
antient, and the inscription relates to the Elcusinian 
mysteries, but the marble has been much mutilated 
and the letters defaced tt. This inscription was ob- 
tained from the house of a Greek in the neighbourhood 
of the temple of Theseus. 

* Old arrangement No. 182. 

t Old No. 170. See Boeckh, vol. i. p. 416, 

i Old No. 190. Osann, p. 173. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 149. 

5 Old No. 189. 11 Old No. 184. f Old No. 187. 

Syll. p. 105. 

tt See Boeckh,' vol. i. p. 107. Chandler, Inscr. Antiq. p. ii. 
p. 54. 
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No. 296. A fra^ent on which the name of 
Thcophilus occurs*. 

No. 299. A fragment consisting of four imperfect 
words t. Boeckh has attempted the restoration of 
them J. 

No. 882. A square slab which may possibly have 
been a votive offering §. The remains of a single 
word occur upon it : but whether a name or not is 
uncertain. 

No. 385. A very mutilated fragment containing 
a few imperfect words ||. 

♦ Old No. 188. See Osann, p. 105. Boeckh, vol. i. p. 537. 
t Old No. 198. + Boeckh, vol. i, p. 459. 

§ Old No. 18G. 11 Old No. 194. 
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Chapter X. 

SPECIMENS OP ARCHITECTURE, THE LOCALITIES OP 
WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN PRESERVED. 

Nos. 120, 170, 232, 233, 260, 265, 268, 297, 318, 
329, 365, 367. 

No. 120. Part of the capital of an Ionic column*. 

No. 170. A capital of an Ionic pilaster t. 

No. 232. The upper part of the shaft of a small 
Ionic column J. 

No. 233. The capital of a Corinthian column §. 

No. 260. A piece of a Doric entablature, originally 
painted 1|. 

No. 265. A piece of the shaft of a small Ionic 
column, the lower part of which is fluted and reeded^. 
No. 232 is believed to be remainder of the shaft. 

No. 268. A fragment of the capital of a Corinthian 
column. It is ornamented with the leaves of the 
laurel and acanthus**. 

No. 297. A small tile, in terra-cotta, which has 
been used to cover the joints of the larger tiles. The 
front is enriched with a fleuron, and is also inscribed 
with the name of the maker Athenoeustf. 

No. 318, 329. The bases of two columns brought 
from the plain of Troy 

No. 365, 367. Architectural fragments which have 
formed the ornaments of a roof §§. 

An Ionic shaft, some capitals, and a few other 
architectural remains belonging to the Elgin col- 
lection, are deposited with a large sepulchral stele 
i lready described, beneath the colonnade, in the 

♦ Old arrangement No. 306*. f Old No. 174. 

I Old No, 310. § Old No.308*. n Old No. 154. 

in Old No. 297. Old No. 102. ft Old No. 1 13. 

u Old No. 210, 204. Old No. 243, 254. 
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court-yard of the Museum. One of these is a block 
from the exterior range of the cornice of the Par- 
thenon, 

AMPHORA. 

Nos, 238, 257, 292, 344. 

Earthen amphorae, differing as to form and capa- 
city, from two and a half to three feet in height, 
each with two upriglit handles, from which the name 
of amphora is derived. The bodies of these amphorae 
taper toward the bottom, and as they all end in a blunt 
point they could of course only be kept upright by 
being let into circular stands, or inserted into soft 
earth or sand. Th^y were used not only for wine, but 
for other liquids ; and we learn from Homer, whose 
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use, that they sometimes contained oil, and sometimes 
honey. The usual measure of the attic amphora was 
t^^o Roman urnae, or eight gallons. The Roman 
amphora measured three urnae. 

The amphora is seen upon some of the coins of the 
island of Chios. And a laun is represented carrying 
one upon his shoulder, in a terra-cotta bas-relief in 
the vestibule to the Townley Gallery. 


STATUES AND OTHER FRAGMENTS IN THE ELGIN ROOM 
NOT BELONGING TO THE ELGIN COLLECTION. 

Nos. 113, 325, 300, 326, 33^. 

Tliese articles are few ; but they are of Greek 
workmanship) and come from Attica: and so far 
• Iliad, T". V. 170. 
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assimilate with the Elgin collectioii. The two of 
highest interest are from Rhamnus ; one from the 
reputed temple of Themis, the other from the temple 
of Nemesis, 

Rhamnus, one of the demi, or borough-towns of 
Attica, was sixty stadia distant from Marathon. A 
little above the town was the Hieron, or sacred en- 
closure of Nemesis. This enclosure contained two 
temples, the principal one hexastyle peripteral, and 
the smaller a temple in antis. Although for the sake 
of distinction the latter ,is called the temple of Tfie- 
mis, there is no authority for the appellation. The 
writer of the Unedited Antiquities of Attica, fol. 1817, 
siivs, “It can scarcely be doubted but that the larger 
and more costly temple was erected to the divinity to 
whom the whole enclosure was sacred, and it would 
be of little importance to ascertain any thing beyond 
this, but from a conclusion that may perhaps follow 
illustrative of a circumstance connected with Grecian 
history. The smaller temple, which is of much ear- 
lier construction, was probably the antient temple of 
the goddess; which, having shared the fate of other 
sacred edifices, after falling into the hands of the 
Persians, was left to decay ; the Athenians permitting 
no temple that had been ruined by the barbarians to 
be repaired, but suffered them to remain in the half- 
burned state in which they left them. See Pausa* 
nias, lib. x. c. 35. This supposition will account for 
the total disregard of symmetry in the positions of 
the two buildings: the projectors seem to have looked 
forward to a period when the expected decay of the 
ruined temple should leave the beautiful successor 
unencumbered and insulated.” p. 42. 

In the pronaos of the smaller temple are, or were, 
two marble chairs; one, as an inscription upon it 
proved, dedicated to Themis, whence the appellation 

VOL. II, X 
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of the smiller temple arose : the other dedicated to 
Nemesis. 

No. 1 J 3. A female statue without head or arms, 
part of the left breast gone : it is entirely clothed in 
drapery*. It was found in 1812, near the doorway, 
in the smaller temple at Rhamnus ; and Was pre- 
sented, with the three succeeding articles, to the 
British Museum, in 1820, by John P. Gandy 
Deering, Esq. 

No. 325. Part of a colossal head, found in the 
larger temple at Rhamnus, and supposed to be the 
head of the memorable statue, which has already, 
upon Pausanias’s authority, been ascribed to Phidias f. 
The holes are observable upon the crown of the head, 
by means of which the ornaments of bronze which 
adorned it were affixed. Other fragments of the 
statue of Nemesis besides the head were found within 
the area of the temple. The goddess was originally 
represented crowned with a diadem on which stags 
were sculptured, and a small figure of Victory J. 

No. 300. A small bas-relief, imperfect, represent- 
ing Cybele seated §, 

No. 326, The feet and part of the left leg of a 
male statue of very fine work upon its plinth ||. 

No. 336. A bas-relief, imperfect, but representing 
the upper part of two figures, and the head of a third ; 
over whom are the names of Aristodice, Aristarchus, 
and Athenais, who are called 2HST101, natives of 
Sestus. It is probably sepulchral^. It was pre- 
tonted to the Museum in 1785, with several other 
marbles, by the Dilettanti Society. 


* Old arrangement No. 307*. t Old No. 273. 

]; Whether this was really the work of Phidias baa been already 
discussed in a former page, voi. i. p. 120. 

5 Old No. 103. II Old No. 107*. 
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OtlBEK INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ELGIN ROOM NOT BE- 
LONGING TO THE ELGIN COLLECTION. 

Nos, 261, 283, 333, 334, 36S. 

No. 261. A Greek inscription, imperfect at the 
end, bein^ a contract respecting^ the letting* of some 
lands by the people of Piraeus Presented to the 
Museum in 1785 by the Dilettanti Society. 

No. 283. The upper part of a sepulchral stele, 
inscribed with the name of Eumachus, the son of Eu- 
machus, of Alopece •}*. Also presented by the Dilet- 
tanti Society in 1785. 

No. 333. A small fragment of a very antient Greek 
inscription, written in the boustrophedon manner J, 
which Miiller and Boeckh have taken some pains to 
restore §. It was found fixed in a wall at Athens 
near the Capuchin Monastery, whence it was obtained 
by Dr. Chandler, who presented it to the Dilettanti 
Society ; and they in 1785 transferred it to the British 
Museum. This inscription appears to be a record of 
the expenses of some building. 

No. 334. An imperfect Greek inscription en- 
graved on three sides of a piece of marble, in very 
antient letters ||. Presented to the Museum by the 
Dilettanti Society in 1785. 

No. 368. A Greek inscription relating to Oro- 
pus It was presented to the British Museum in 
1820 by John P. Gandy Deering, Esq. 

Old arrangement No. 239. See Boeckh, vol. i. p. HU 
f Old No. 292 *. I Old No, 81 

§ See Boeckh, Corpus Inscript. Gr. vol. i. p. 23. 

11 Old No. 87. See Boeckh, vol. i. p. 105t 
4[[Old No. 106». 
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Chapter XT. 

MARBLES FROM THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO EPICURIUS 
AT BASSjE, near PHIGALEIA IN ARCADIA. 

The bas-reliefs which form the subject of this part of 
the present volume were discovered in the year 181:^, 
by four gentlemen, in the ruins of a temple situated 
at a short distance from Paulizza, believed to have 
been the antient town of Phigaleia in Arcadia*'^, 
The antient name of the place where the temple was 
situated on Mount Cotilium, was Bassse. Pausanias, 
who calls this the temple of Apollo Epicurius, says 
it was built by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, 
and that in beauty and the accurate juncture of the 
stones, it was superior to all the temples of Pelopon- 
nesus, excepting only that of Tegea. The inhabi- 
tants by whom it was built dedicated it to Apollo 
Epicurius, the Helper or Deliverer, because they be- 
lieved that god to have relieved their city from the 
affliction of a pestilence. The temple, as it stands in 
ruins, is called by the people of the country 
e7v\ov^, “ The Columns it is situated between two 
high summits on a ridge covered with oak trees, high 
up the side of Mount Cotilium, amidst scenery of 
exquisite beauty ; and, unlike most of the temples 
of Greece, stands not east and west, but nearly north 

* Pausanias has given a particular account of Phigaleia or 
Phigalia as it is in Bekker’s text of Pausaniss) in his 

Arcad. ch. xxxix. xli. Phigaius, the son of Lycaon, was the 
mythic founder. The Spartans took it in the second year of the 
^Oth Olympiad, s.c. 659, when M/ltiades was archon of Athens. 
The Phigaleians abandoned their city on this occasion, but after* 
witrda retook it by the assistance of the Oresthasians. 
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and south* Each front had six, and each of the sidef 
fifteen columns^ of course reckoning those at the 
angles twice. Pausanias informs us that the bronze 
statue of Apollo, twelve feet high, which stood in 
the cella or inner chapel of this temple, was removed 
to Megalopolis. The cella was the only part of this 
temple which had a roof, and that, according to Pau-* 
sanias, was of stone. 

The sculptures which had fallen from the walls of 
the temple of Phigaleia, where they originally formed 
the frieze in the interior of the cella, consisted, when 
found, of twenty-three slabs, 2 feet 1 inch and a 
quarter high. In length they varied from each other. 
The shortest measured 2 feet 7 inches and three- 
quarters, the longest 5 feet 10 inches. The average 
length of the greater number was 4 feet 5 inchea. 
The full number of the slabs had been twenty-four. 
The entire length of what was found in the temple 
is ninety-six feet. Their fall had shattered them 
into a great number of fragments ; but by the 
patience and perseverance of those by whom 
they were discovered, the minutest portions were 
sought for amongst the surrounding rubbish of thq 
temple, and when the whole were replaced they 
rendered the bas-reliefs so complete that no restora- 
tion was necessary to make the subjects intelligible. 
One piece of the frieze*, which had been obtained 
from a peasant who resided in the neighbourhood of 
the temple, was presented to the Museum, in 1^16, 
by Jolm Spencer Stanhope, Esq., and in 18?4 
two other ifagmeuts were added by the Chevalier 
Brundsted. 

In Hughes’s Travels in Greece, 8vo. 1830, vol. i. 
p. 194, we have an interesting extract of a letter from 

* It consisted of the upper part of the figure of the Atbeniao on 
the left of the tablet in No. 17, 

x3 
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Mir# C, R. Cockerell, one of the discoverers of these 
ihRrbles, relating: to their removal, which took place 
during his absence on a voyage to Sicily : — 

“ How much I regret/* he says, “ that I was not 
of that delightful party at Phigaleia, which amounted 
to above fifteen persons. On the top of Mount 
Cotylium, whence there is a grand prospect over 
nearly all Arcadia, they established themselves for 
three months; building round the temple huts covered 
with boughs of trees, until they had almost formed a 
village, which they denominate Francopolis. They 
had frequently fifty or eighty men at work in the 
teitiple, and a band of Arcadian music was con- 
stantly playing to entertain this numerous assemblage : 
when evening put an end to work, dances and songs 
commenced, lambs were roasted whole on a long 
wooden spit, and the whole scene, in such a situation, 
at such an interesting time, when every day some 
new and beautiful work of the best age of sculpture 
was brought to light, is hardly to be imagined. 
Apollo must have wondered at the carousals which 
disturbed his long repose, and have thought that 
his glorious days of old were returned. 

** The success of our enterprise astonished every 
one ; and in all the circumstances connected with it, 
good fortune attended us. Just at this time Vely 
Pasha was removed from his government : we should 
have been much embarrassed by our agreement with 
him, which made him proprietor of half the marbles, 
but he was now very glad to sell us his share ; and 
scarcely were the treasures put on board a vessel* 
ere the officers of the new Pasha came down to the 
port with the intent of seizing the whole ; but they 
were then safe V’ 

♦ Represeutttions of the Phigtleian marbles iq outline were 
published at Home in ldl4| ^ Bassorilievi Antichi della Qrecia 
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The Phigaleian marbles were purchased, by order 
\of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Eiigkiad, 
Zante, in 18d4, at the expense of ^15,000, 
increased by a very unfavourable exchange to the 
sum of ^19,000. They were paid for out of the 
Droits of Admiralty, and ordered to be deposited in 
the British Museum. The proprietors of these 
marbles were C. R. Cockerell, Esq., John Foster, Esq., 
M. Charles Haller de Hallestein, M. Jacques Linkh* 
and a Prussian gentleman of the name of Gropius. 
Each of these parties also stipulated for a set of casts 
fiom the marbles when the different pieces should be 
put together. The marbles arrived in England in the 
autumn of 1815*. 

These marbles were repaired, and placed in their 
former as well as present situation in the Museum 
under the care and superintendence of Richard 
Westmacott, Esq. 

Two distinct subjects form the composition on the 
frieze of the Phigaleian marbles ; the battle of the 
Centaurs and the Lapithae, and the contest of the 
Greeks, or rather the Athenians and the Amazons. 
One slab which is wanting appears to have belonged 
to the former subject. 

The outline of the story of the first of these has 
been already told in the description of the metopes 
of the Parthenon. The second refers to the Ama- 


o sia Fregio del Tempio di Apollo Epicurio in Arcadia designato 
dagli originali da Gio, Maria Wagner, ed inciso da Ferdinando 
Ruschweyh,’ obi. fol. Roma, 1814; and a more elaborate work, 
with finished and numerous engravings, of a larger size, in 1826, 
in German ; * Der ApoUotempel zu Baass in Arcadien und die 
daaelbst ausgegrabenen Bildwerke. Dargestellt und erlaatert 
durch 0. M. Baron von Stackeiberg.* Fol. Rom. 1826. 

♦ Upon opening one of the boxes which contained them, a live 
scorpion was found, which died in the course of three or four 
hours. 
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Emit a rf^^e of warlike women, sai4 to liave psta- 
]:epublic, into which no males were ad- 
mitt^. Acpording to their fabulous history, tliey 
C9.^e from Scythia, afterwards dwelt in Pohtus, and 
poursje of time spread themselves over a great part 
of 4^ia Minor ; they built numerous cities, as we are 
Ipld by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, and carried 
their hostilities into different and distant countries. 
Among o^her opponents they warred with Theseus 
This was the contest which the Athenians, and even 
other Greeks, delighted to pourtray both in sculpture 
and painting. It was repeated in the temple of Jppiter 
at Olympia, in the Acropolis, in the temple of Theseus, 
and by Mikon upon the walls of the Pcecile. The 
Ainazons are usually supposed to have undergone the 
loss of their right breasts, that they might draw the 
bow with greater force. But they are represented ou 
the Phigaleian frieze, to all appearance with their 
breasts entire ; though generally one is exposed, and 
the other is concealed by drapery. Mr. Combe 
thought it was not a very unwarrantable conjecture, 
from this latter circumstance the fable of thei^ 
having but one breast derived its origin. But to 
establish this, it will be necessary to show that the 
notion of their having only one breast is of later date 
than the Phigaleian frieze ; nor can we assume that 
the representation of the Amazons was exactly the 
same here as in the pictures of the Poecile and else- 
where. Though one breast may be covered with 
drapery, the round ness of form is very perceptible. 

fn taking a general survey of this frieze we may 
cjl^serye that although the Centaurs are fabled to have 
skilled in archery* no instances occur either herei 
or in the Elgin metopes of their using the bow in their 
wi^ the Lapiths. The combat began at aa 
*PAUMn, V. ii. 4. 
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entertainment where weapons of offence were not likely 
to be carried. In one or two of the Elgin metopes, 
wine jars are made instruments of attack, but through- 
out the Phigaleian frieze the weapons of the Centaurs 
are chiefly stones. The greater part of them are 
represented with a sort of cloak of a lion’s skin, some- 
times fastened in front by drawing the fore-paws 
of the animal into a knot, as in the tablet. No. 1, 
whilst the rest of the skin takes the form of floating 
drapery. 

A cloak, fastened by a brooch or button, is the 
general dress of the Lapithae, and a broad and deep 
shield their general weapon of defence : though on the 
body of one Lapitha we see a cuirass, and another 
has a helmet. Their weapons of offence have for the 
most part disappeared : though one, in the tablet. 
No. 2, uses a short dagger. In numerous instances 
both parties seem to use no weapons ; but in grap- 
pling with each other rely entirely upon the exertions 
of bodily strength. 

In the portion which represents the battle between 
the Amazons and the Athenians, it is observable that 
the shape of the shields, and the general costume of the 
male warriors, are similar to those of the Athenians 
on the frieze of the Parthenon. 

In the dresses of the Amazons there is great diver- 
sity of fashion ; some have the long, and some the 
short vest; one or two have trowsers; but all 
wear boots coming up nearly to the knee. A zone 
encircles the waist of all, and one, or two belts, as 
the case may be, cross in front of each between the 
breasts. The swords which were in the hands of 
these Amazons, in the original condition of the frieze, 
are believed to have been of bronze, and Mr. Combe 
thought, from the action of some of the figures, that 
the bipennis or battle-axe was also used. Their 
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shields ere of the description called Pelt(By having s 
s^mi'Pircular portion cut out of the upper edge, by 
which tp view the adversary. The Amazons are said 
to have been skilful in the management of horses. 
Ip the slabs, No. 17, 18, they fight on horseback ; in 
the rest they are on foot. 

The dress of the Athenians, with whom the Amazons 
are engaged in fight, consists chiefly of the cloak, 
although in many instances it is worn so loose that 
their bodies are entirely divested of covering. They 
use the shield as a weapon of defence, and fight witli 
swords; and wear several varieties of the helmet. 
The Athenian in No. 18, who is conjectured to be 
Theseus, fights with a club and bears on his arm the 
skin of a lion as his shield. 

The Tablets of the Phigaleian marbles are disposed 
ropnd the present room in places, relatively to each 
other, somewhat different from those in which they 
stood in the temporary building which was at first 
prepared for their reception; but as the numbers 
inscribed upon the different slabs have not been 
changed, the wood-cuts of the present volume have 
been made to follow them for the reader’s greater 
convenience. 

In its original position the Phigaleian frieze stood 
at the height of twenty feet six inches above the 
pavement of the temple, and received its light from 
above. The material of the frieze is a brownish 
limestone, much inferior in whiteness to the marble 
whjch was employed in the sculptures brought from 
Athens. 

The slab, No. 1, represents a Centaur overcome 
and thrown down by two Lapiihte, pne of whom, in 
front, drags the Centaur by the hair ; while the other, 
placing his right knee upon the Centaur’s back, seems 
preparing to strike a blow as if with a sword, but is 
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prevented by a second Centaur who arrests the up- 
lifted arm with one hand, while with the other he 
seizes the Lapitha ’s shield. 

The Lapith®, whose ri<^ht hands are represented 
in the act of graspinpf weapons, are presumed to 
have been armed with swords, the blades of which 
were, in many cases, of bronze. The holes into 
which these blades were fastened are still visible in 
the fnarble. 

No. 2 represents a still fiercer scene. A Centaur 
has seized a Lapitha by the head and left arm, and is 
tearing the throat of his adversary with his teeth ; the 
Lapitha, at the same moment, thrusts a sword into 
the body of the Centaur. The agony occasioned by 
the thrust causes the Centaur to throw out his hind 
legs, which beat against a shield lield forward by 
another Lapitha for his protection. In the foreground 
lelow, a second Centaur is lying dead. 

No. 3. Two subjects form the story of this slab. 
One represents a female, a guest at the marriage of 
Pirithous, endeavouring to escape from a Centaur 
who has seized her. She bears a child in her arms, 
in whose action fear is strongly depicted. The 
other represents a Centaur overcoming a Lapitha 
who has sunk upon one knee. 

No. 4. The story of this slab has been already 
described in the account of the casts in plaster from 
the frieze of the posticum of the temple of Theseus. 
Ca?neus, who fought on the side of the Lapith®, had 
been rendered by Neptune invulnerable to ordinary 
weapons ; but the Centaurs, discovering this in their 
contest with him, pressed him to death with rocks and 
stones. The antient stories added trees, but these are 
seldom or never seen in the sculptured representations 
of the fable with which we are acquainted. Caneus 
in the present sculpture endeavours to shelter himself 
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under an enormous buckler which he supports with 
his left arm, while his rijj:ht hand is in the action of 
grasping a sword. His body is represented half sunk 
in the earth. This is the scene represented on the 
left of the present tablet. On the right a Lapitha 
appears protecting the escape of a female. 

No. 5. Two Centaurs and two Lapithae in combat. 
One Lapitha has seized the fore-leg of one of the 
Centaurs with his right hand : the other has got his 
adversary down, has sprung upon his back, and holds 
him fast by the right arm as well as by the hair of his 
head. This attitude occurs in another of the Phiga- 
leian marbles as well as in one of the metopes from the 
Parthenon. Nestor is said to havc mounted in the 
same manner on the back of the Centaur Monychus*. 
The Centaur to the left of the spectator has a fragment 
in his hand which may be part of a club. 

No. 6. A portion of this tablet is mutilated. The 
sculpture, when perfect, appears to have exhibited a 
female figure standing between two Centaurs as in 
distress. The Centaur whose figure is remaining is 
represented in strong action, trampling upon a La- 
pitha who has fallen on one knee. The head of the 
Lapitha is protected by a helmet, and he leans against 
his shield. 

No. 7. A Centaur bearing away a female who 
implores rescue from a Lapitha. Another Centaur, 
at the same moment, seizes the Lapitha, who is 
endeavouring to disentangle himself from the grasp. 
The late Mr. Combe considered this tablet to repre- 
sent Pirithous at the moment of flying to the assis- 
tance of his bride. 

The battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae was also 
represented on the back pediment of the temple of 


* Val. Place, lib. i. v. 145. 
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Jupiter at Olympia^ and was thus treated, according to 
the brief account of Pausanias (v. 10), by Alcamenes, 
a contemporary of Phidias: “ In the pediment (aeroi) 
is the combat of the Lapithae and Centaurs at thf 
marriage of Pirithous : in the centre of the pediment 
is Pirithous, and on one side of him Eurytion carrying 
off the wife of Pirithous, and Cseneus helping Piri* 
thous: on the other side Theseus is defending him- 
self against two Centaurs with an axe, one of whom 
is carrying off a virgin, and the other a youth.’* 

No. 8. This tablet has suffered considerable in- 
jury. It represents a Centaur holding up a stone 
with both hands, and preparing to hurl it at a 
Lapitha, who protects himself with his shield, and 
in his right hand also carries a stone. Behind the 
Centaur is a female bearing a child within her right 
arm; she appears as if flying from a pursuer. The 
child is clinging to the drapery of the right breast. 

No. 9. Two Lapithae and two Centaurs engaged 
in combat. One of the Lapith® is strangling the 
Centaur whom he has vanquished. The other holds 
his adversary by the hair of the head with his left 
hand, whilst he strikes a blow with his right. The 
Lapitha grasps in his right hand the handle of a 
sword, and the Centaur is putting his left hand on 
his back to protect himself 

No. 10. From the circumstance of a lion’s skin 
hanging upon the bough of a tree in one corner of 
this tablet, Mr. Combe considered that the marble 
represented Theseus taking vengeance on Eurytion 
for the gross insult he had offered to Hippodamia, 
who, fallen upon her knees and clinging in terror 
to a sacred image, had been disrobed by the Cen- 
taur. The female in front is considered as Hippo- 
damia’s bridaj attendant. From the action of the 
right hand of Theseus, he seems to have been fighting 

T 3 
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tfith a dub, probably of bronze, which was inserted 
into the hand by a hole still visible in the marble. 
The image is conjectured to be that of Diana, one of 
the divinities whom it was necessary to invoke and 
appease by sacrihces before the marriaire ceremony 
was performed. The Centaurs, Mr. Combe remarks, 
as well as the other guests, had been invited not only 
to partake of the marriage feast, but to be present at 
the marriage rites; and Ovid speaks of the altar 
which was still burning on the scene of action after 
the battle had commenced*. But we may also con- 
jecture that the female merely clasps the statue of the 
deity for protection from the violence of her assailant, 
without assuming her to be Hippodamia; just as we 
see in i^schylus f, where the chorus of virgins, anti- 
cipating the capture of Thebes by the enemy, cry out, 
“ It is time to cling to the statues : why do we delay?'' 

No. 11. Diana and Apollo advancing in a car 
drawn by stags. The hands of Diana are in the 
attitude of holding the reins, while Apollo appears to 
be drawing his bow. The bow and reins which are 
conjectured to have been of bronze are gone. A 
silver coin of Selinus in Sicily represents Apollo and 
Diana in a similar car drawn by horses. Apollo, as 
the protecting deity of the Lapithae, appears here in 
a character not unlike to that in which the temple 
of Phigaleia was dedicated to him as a deliverer. 
Diana, as Mr. Combe remarks, frequently shared the 
divine honours which were paid to her twin- brother, 
Apollo, and often assisted him in the infliction of 
punishment upon those who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure. From the story of N iobe, we learn that 
Apollo and Diana together punished the mother by 
the slaughter of her children. 

♦ Ovid, Metam. lib. xii. v. 258. 

t Seven against Thebes^ 1. 95. 
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This marble finishes the series of those which tell 
the story of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, in the 
frieze from the temple of Phigaleia. ^ 

No. 12 begins the second subject of the frieze* 
In this tablet, to the spectator's left, is seen an 
Amazon, half fallen in contest, struggling with an 
Athenian, who appears dragging her by the hair. 
Her shield is thrown behind her. Her adversary 
carries his shield upon his left arm. At the other 
end of the tablet are two Amazons, one protecting 
the other, who has fallen, with a shield. 

No. 13 contains four figures. The first is an 
Athenian, whose attention is directed to the adjoining 
tablet to the left. His right hand is ujilifted to strike 
a blow. His shield protects his back. The two 
central figures represent an Amazon and an Athenian 
in combat : the Athenian armed with a helmet and 
shield. The fourth is the figure of an Amazon, her 
arms bare, but otherwise clothed in dra]iery to the 
feet. She seems to have received her death blow, 
and is sinking to the ground. 

No. 14. A group of five figures. To the spec- 
tator’s left, the mutilated figure of an Athenian is 
seen carrying off the dead body of his companion, 
while an Amazon, who forms the centre of the sub- 
ject, seizes the dead warrior’s shield. On the right, 
an Athenian, who bears his shield on his left arm 
for protection, leads a wounded comrade from the 
field. 

No. 15. This tablet is injured toward the lower 
part on the left, but the subject is clear : it represents 
two Athenians and two Amazons engaged. The 
Athenians have helmets and shields. The Athenian 
to the left has conquered his adversary. The 
Athenian to the right, having fallen on one knee, 
holds his shield over his head for defence ; while the 
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Amazon with whom he is engaged appears in the act 
of striking him as with a mace or battle-axe. 

No. 16. To the left, a wounded Athenian upon 
the ground appears in part to be supported by the 
right hand of a brother warrior, who holds a large 
shield upon his left arm, and with the remains of his 
sword in his left hand, seems waiting the issue of a 
contest between a third Athenian and an Amazon. 

No. 17. An Athenian dragging an Amazon from 
her horse. A second Amazon appears on the right 
of the tablet, in contest, defending herself with a 
shield, while her right arm is raised to strike a blow 
at some antagonist. 

No. 18. In this, which is the longest slab in the 
collection, an Amazon is represented on horseback at 
the left corner (the upper part of her figure gone) 
trampling upon an Athenian, who, half-raised from 
the ground, is drawing his sword. An Amazon on 
foot has rushed forward to aid her companion, against 
whom Theseus, who is designated by a lion’s skin 
which hangs upon his left arm, is aiming a blow 
with a club. To the right of the tablet, an Athenian, 
who wears the chlamys fastened by a brooch in front, 
is represented removing the body of an Amazon just 
killed, whose horse has fallen under her. 

No. 19. In this tablet an Athenian, in a close 
helmet and cuirass, has overcome an Amazon whom 
he holds by the hair of her head. She has fallen to 
the ground, and is resisting faintly. On the right of 
the tablet, an Amazon has overcome an Athenian, 
who has also fallen to the ground, but is still pro- 
tecting himself. The right arm of the Amazon is 
uplifted in the act of delivering a blow. 

No. 20. This tablet is mutilated in the lower 
limbs of three out of four figures represented upon it. 
On the lefl, an Athenian and an Amazon appear in 
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combat; on the right, an Amazon is in the act of 
lifting a companion who is Wounded and fallen. 

No. 21. Two Athenians and two Ainazons in 
contest. The head of the Athenian, nearest to the 
left, is gone from the tablet. One of the Amazons 
has fallen, and seems to ask for mercy of the foremost 
Athenian, who has his foot upon her knee. The 
second Amazon is in an attitude of combat, striking 
a blow. 

No. 22. On the left of this tablet, an Athenian 
is represented dragging an Amazon forcibly from an 
altar at which she has sought protection. On the 
right, an Amazon and an Athenian are engaged in 
close fight : the shield of the Athenian stretched for- 
ward between them. 

No. 23. Four Amazons and an Athenian are 
represented upon this tablet. The first figure is that 
of an Amazon supplicating a second Amazon, who 
by the action appears to be giving the coup-de-grace 
to a fallen Athenian, whose right liand is held up to 
avert the mischief. On the right of the tablet, an 
Amazon is represented supporting another Amazon, 
who appears to be wounded and dying. 
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METOPES AND ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS FROM THE 
TEMPLE AT PHIGALEIA. 

Some other remains of the temple of Phigaleia 
beside the slabs of the frieze, came at the same time 
to the British Museum, more particularly ten frag- 
ments of Metopes, from the porticoes of the Pronaos 
and Posticum, marked 28 to 38. Three of these, 
which appear to have represented choragic figures, 
are here presented to the reader : they were found in 
the portico of the Pronaos, which was enriched with 
triglyphs, between which the metopes are believed 
to have been arranged. 

Of ARCHiTECTUR.iL FRAGMENTS there is a portion 
of a Doric capital of one of the columns of the 
peristyle marked 24 ; a fragment of an Ionic semi- 
column of the cella marked 25 ; two fragments of the 
tiles which surmounted the pediments, and formed 
the superior moulding, marked 26, 27 ; one of these 



is here represented; a tile used for the purpose of 
covering the joints of the greater tiles along the 
lianks of the temple marked 39 ; and a tile used for 
the same purpose, on the point of the ridge, marked 
40. Perhaps these are the tiles which Pausanias 
speaks of as constituting the stone roof*. 


♦ See what Pausanias says of Byzes, v. 10, 3. ^ 
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Chapter XII. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

We have deferred to the conclusion of this volume, 
a few remarks on the advantages which the arts 
and literature of this country may derive from the 
Elgin collection. Perhaps what we have to say 
will be more appropriately placed at the end than 
at the beginning of this work, as the reader who has 
not had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the existing monuments of antient art, except through 
these two small volumes, will be better able to com- 
prehend any general observations, than if tljey had 
been prefixed to the description of the marbles. Our 
remarks may be of little service to many whose situa- 
tion and opportunities have afforded them the means 
of appreciating the use of our National Museum ; but 
others less favourably situated may probably be in- 
duced by these few observations to apply our present 
knowledge of antient art to the improvement of the 
education of youth. We refer more particularly to 
the numerous teachers of the classics, who specially 
profess to give what is termed a liberal education. 

The Elgin collection, which is the main subject of 
these two volumes, is distinguished by the general 
excellence of the marbles as works of art, and by the 
unity of their character. They belong to a period in 
the history of sculpture which has been acknowledged 
by all succeeding ages as the greatest epoch in the 
history of the art ; they adorned one city, Athens, the 
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centre of antient civilization, the fruitful mother of 
many illustrious sons, whose works, after sur\iving 
the changes of so many centuries, still delight and 
instruct the world. These marbles chiefly ornamented 
one edifice dedicated to the guardian deity of the 
dty, raised at the time of the greatest political power 
of the state, when all the arts which contribute to 
humanize life were developing iheir beneficial influence. 
Many of the writers of Athens, whose works are the 
daily text books of our schools, saw in their original 
perfection the mutilated marbles which we still cherish 
and admire. The Elgin collection has presented us 
with the external and material forms in which the 
art of Phidias gave life and reality to the beaiitifiil 
mythi which veiled the origin of his native city, and 
perpetuated in groups of matchless simplicity the 
ceremonies of the great national festival. The lover 
of beauty and the friend of Grecian learning will 
here find a living comment on what he reads ; and 
as in the best and severest models of antiquity we 
always discover something new to admire, so liere 
we find ftesh beauties at every visit, and learn how 
infinite in variety are simplidty and truth, and how 
every deviation irom these principles produces same* 
ness and satiety. It is but just that those who feel 
the value of t^ collection should pay a tribute of 
thanks to the nobleman to whose exertions the nation 
is indebted for it ; and the more so as he was made 
the object of vulgar abuse by many pretended ad- 
mirers of antient learning. If Lord Elgin had not 
removed these marbles, there is no doubt that many 
of them would long since have been totally destroyed ; 
and it was only after great hesitation, and a certain 
knowledge that they were daily suffering more and 
more from brutal ignorance and barbarism, that he 
ooald prevail on himself to employ ilie power he had 
obtained to reipove them to England. 
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These marbles may be considered in two ways; 
first, as mere specimens of sculpture ; and, secondly, 
as forming part of the history of a people. As spe- 
cimens of sculpture they serve as excellent studies to 
young artists, whose taste is formed and chastened by 
the simplicity and truth of the models presented to 
them. The advantage of studying the antients in 
this department of art rests pretty nearly on the same 
grounds as those which may be given for our study 
of their written models. Modern times produce 
excellence in every department of human industry, 
and our knowledge of nature, the result of continued 
accumulations, needs not now the limited experience 
of former ages. The sciences founded on demon- 
stration, though they may trace their origin to the 
writings of the Greeks, have advanced to a state in 
which nothing would be gained by constantly recur- 
ring to the antient condition of knowledge. But it 
is not so with those arts which belong to the province 
of design : they require a different discipline, and the 
faculties which they employ may have received a more 
complete development two thousand years ago, under 
favourable circumstances, than they have now. Their 
perfection depends on circumstances over which we 
have little control : they cannot in our opinion ever be- 
come essentially popular in any country but one where 
the climate favours an out-of-door life, and where they 
are intimately blended in the service of religion. If 
then a nation has existed whose physical organiza- 
tion, whose climate and whose religion all combined 
to develope the principles of beauty, and taught man 
to choose from nature those forms and combinations 
which give the highest and most lasting pleasure, we of 
the present day who do not possess these advantages 
must follow those who were the first true interpre- 
ters of nature. Their models possess the advantage 
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of being JiTed; for without some standard universally 
admitted, we should run into all the extravagances of* 
conceit and affectation. No work of the present time is 
ever universally admitted as an indisputable standard. 
It is only when time has placed an interval between 
the present and the past, wide enough to destroy all 
the rivalries of competition, that great works receive 
the full acknowledgment of their merits, and become 
standards to which we all appeal. Thus in the ant of 
writing our own language, we refer to the best models 
of past instead of to the works of our own days ; and 
our youth at school are chiefly trained on the written 
models of Greece and Rome, instead of those of our 
own country. The advantage of this consists in having 
before us examples which all appeal to, not because 
we contend that they are in all respects the best, but 
because they were the best of their day, and being 
written in a language no longer subject to change, 
may be taken as a universal standard by which all 
civilised nations may measure their thoughts and the 
mode of expressing them. The frieze of the Par- 
thenon and the dramas of Sophocles, the forms of 
'he marble and the conceptions of the great poet, 
still speak to our imagination and our understanding : 
we recognize in both the beauty of proportion, the 
simplicity and truth of design, and we all assent to 
a standard which we feel to be in harmony with 
nature, and to which all nations will yield a more 
ready obedience than to any other that we can 
name. 

Though the artist and the student may examine 
the sculptures of the Parthenon with somewhat dif- 
ferent views, their studies are more nearly allied than 
is generally supposed. The artist who looks at them 
merely as delineations of form, without reference to 
the ideas which gave them their existence, loses h|tlf 
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the pleasure and the profit ; and the student who 
merely names and catalogues them, without connect- 
ing them with the written monuments of Grecian 
genius, that is with the illustration of antient texts, is 
also pursuing a barren study. 

The study of antiquity is the study which in this 
country is thought at present to be the most suitable 
for forming the understanding and the character of 
our youth who belong to the wealthier classes. We 
shall first consider what the study of antiquity pro- 
perly comprehends, and we shall next examine how 
far this agrees with the practice of our schools. In 
tracing the history of civilization to its source, we 
find only one family of the human race which culti- 
vated with success the arts that embellish and 
humanize life. Under the indefinite name of Hel- 
lenes (Greeks), we find them occupying the finest 
portions of the coast of the Mediterranean, where 
the arts of poetry, historical composition, the art 
of design, and the sciences of geometry, astro- 
nomy, and the healing art, if they had not their 
birth, at least received their highest improvement. 
From the accumulated treasures of Greek thought, 
and from no other, is derived the element of civiliza- 
tion, now developing itself in western Europe, and 
transplanted into the new world. But all races have 
not participated in this beneficial influence ; nor has 
every nation with which Greek activity brought itself 
into contact been able to receive and improve the 
gift that was proflered. It is only the races, which 
claim a common though remote origin with the 
Greeks, that have most successfully cultivated the 
knowledge and the arts which had their birth ip 
antient Hellas. To study antiquity, then, in the 
sense in which this term is generally used, is to trace 
the origin and progress of our moral, intellectual, 
and social existence ; it is to recur to our remotest 
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ancestry, for which we trace a descent*, neither 
doubtful nor disputed, though our line is not direct ; 
it is to study the history of the Greek nation, and 
(he history of the nation is contained in the existing 
monuments of their art. We look not now in their 
works for systems of science, nor do we appeal to 
them as indisputable authorities in any subject which 
is perfected by observation, or subjected to the test 
of reason. We use their political history as a lesson 
of practical wisdom, and their philosophy as an exer* 
cise for our intellectual faculties. But time has 
added laigely to the experience which they have left 
on record ; and the great changes effected in our 
social existence by the more complicated nature of 
all our public and private relations, call for new and 
independent exercise of thought. The scientific 
knowledge of the Greeks cannot now direct our in* 
quiries into the phenomena of nature, nor can they 
be referred to as our masters without appeal in the 
investigation of moral and political truth. What are 
they then ? They are our models in taste ; — they are 
our examples in the expression of thought ; — but they 
are not, and ought not to be; the guides of our 
opinions. 

The oldest existing monument of Grecian art is 
the Homeric poems, the ever fresh and living picture 
of an age, different from any other that we know. 
They stand like some solitary monument with a name 
and withotd a date ; before them we find nothing 
but what is vague and fabulous, and after them a 
blank of centuries. Yet who can doubt that, long 
before these poems or any part of them had an 
existence, the mythology of those who spoke the 

* It if assumed here that the Germanic nations, and we have 
no objection to include those generally classed under the ntme of 
Celtic, as well the Asiatic nations whose languages are coggate, 
all belong to one great fiuiiily of the bamtu race. 
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Homeric lau^ruas^ was embodied in material forms? 
The art of working in wood, metal, and ivory, had 
attained some deg^ree of excellence. The excellence 
mig^ht not be that of highly wrought perfection of 
parts, which is the province of inferior talent, but it 
consisted in simplicity of desij^n, in the imitation of 
nature where nature was ever beautiful and varied*. 

In Homer, what is it that we admire? What is it that 
made these poems the theme of praise, and the model 
of the Universal Greek nation durinj^ every a^e of its 
existence, from the time when their beautiful mythi 
were as strong; in the people’s belief as the legends 
of modern days once were, to the later times when 
scepticism had divested them of the charm of reality, 
and other superstitions had disfigured their beauty? 
One cause is, that they reflect the truth of nature, 
they preserve an image of never-tiring freshness. The 
mountains, the rivers and the sea, the wide plains, 
the bright noon-day sun, the stillness and splendour of 
the calm moon-light, are the eternal and unchangeable 
characters which form a bond of sympathy between 
all nations and ages. They speak in a language so 
full and varied, that man can only be its feeble inter- 
preter. Yet the most striking characteristics of the 
Homeric poems are the simple and faithful pictures 
of nature. Sometimes by a single line, or a single 
word, he gives life to a description and a locality to 
a name that continues as true to nature now as it was 
in the unknown age of the poet. But Homer also 
peopled his world with living beings, without which 
the world has no existence ; he filled it with all the 
varied forms and vicissitudes of life : he filled it with 
men and heroes ; he endowed them with strength, 
swiftness, valour, and beauty. Even his gods are 
invested with the forms and the passions of man ; 
though they command the powers of nature, and 
* See the deicnptioQ of the sliield of Achilles. 
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govern the elements, they are still human. The poet 
stamped the gods of Olympus with those characters, 
which all succeeding ages looked up to as their models. 
He gave a form to the conceptions of their deities, from 
which the sculptor could never entirely deviate. The 
mythology, and the imitative arts of the Greeks, are 
then inseparable ; the mythi were the parents of art : 
how they came we know not, but we every where find 
them impressed with the character of locality. Each 
striking feature of nature, fountain, hill, and river was 
peopled with its deities : the beautiful spots of nature 
were nothing without inhabitants, and each became 
more familiarized to man by being invested with his 
form. Hence the whole religion of the Greeks be- 
came identified with the representation of the human 
figure, and every belief in superior powers assumed a 
form palpable to the senses. Jt does not appear that 
the art of the sculptor was origmally employed to re- 
present the human form, except as invested with tlie 
attributes of divinity ; nor do we conceive that sta- 
tuary, till a comparatively advanced period in the art^ 
was ap])lied to any service but that of religion. Even 
in the Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon, we find 
strictly a sacred subject, and the whole mode of 
treating it shows a subdued and sacred character. 
The representation of gods and heroes was the great 
province of early art, and the Greeks, endowed with 
the passion for beauty, gave to their divinities all the 
attributes of ideal perfection. Religion has ever been 
the only true and legitimate parent of the arts. The 
early Christians neglected or persecuted them, till at 
last the church of Rome, by employing them in her 
service, gave a new impulse to invention, and called 
into existence the most beautiful creations of the pencil. 

As the study of antiquity is the study of all that 
remains of Grecian thought and Grecian art, it qom- 
prebeuda the study of their historians and orators, 
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their Writers on speculative philosophy, their ^eogra^f 
phers, astronomers, and mathematicians, their poets 
and the durable monuments of their art in stone and 
metal. We are far from underrating the study of 
the great historical models of Greece, and we admire 
the simple and severe taste of Attic eloquence, 
perhaps the best standard by which a speaker or 
writer even now can test his own style in addressing 
large numbers. These are models which our youth 
would do well to study, and our instructors to ex- 
plain with all the fulness of illustration, only] to be 
derived from being fully imbued with their spirit and 
their meaning. 

But our present remarks are specially limited to 
the study^of the Greek poets, which in some schools 
takes up a most unreasonable portion of time, even 
almost to the exclusion of the study of prose authors, 
and yet they are not read in that way which is 
calculated to make them intelligible, and to convey 
the full perception of their beauty. The Iliad and 
Odyssey, with the tragedies of iEschylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles, the comedies of Aristophanes, and 
the odes of Pindar, are the materials which employ 
a large part of the time of more advanced students 
at school and college. There is nothing which we 
can read, which is so far removed in character from 
all the associations, both religious and domestic, of 
the present day : there is nothing which requires so 
much illustration in order to become intelligible, 
and yet, at the same time, links itself so closely to 
human sympathies in general. It is not to form our 
moral judgment that we study Homer or the Greek 
dramatists : we at least think their morals are often 
bad ; though far superior to the licentious obscenity 
of the Roman poets, which, for reasons entirely in- 
comprehensible to us, areoiten put very early into the 
hands of youth. Nor do we study the Greek poets in 
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order to acquire knowledge ; for what knowledge do 
we acquire from them ? The power of reading the 
Greek and Latin poets with moderate ease often 
passes for knowledge, though it consists in little 
more than a bare interpretation of their literal mean- 
ing ; and a certainly mechanical facility in expressing 
common places in a measure like those of the Greek 
and Roman poets, and in a language often very un- 
like theirs, is considered an accomplishment on w^hich 
years of labour may be profitably expended. As we 
have before remarked, we can learn nothing from 
these writers but taste and expression ; and when 
they are read under judicious instruction, and form 
a part of our youthful studies, and not the substance, 
they may be made to contribute to our pleasure, to 
improve our taste, and to minister to the happiness 
of life. 

We are not aware that, in this island, either in our 
schools or colleges, with some few exceptions, the 
antient writers of any description, and especially the 
poets, are illustrated in such a way to make them an 
improving study. Nor are we aware that existing 
monuments of antient art are made to furnish a living 
comment on the words of the writer. Of late years 
the study of mythology has in England assumed a 
diderent form by being treated, as it ought to be, 
historically. When faithfully investigated, and ju- 
diciously interpreted, it becomes a guide through 
many obscurities, and gives new ardour to research, 
and a new stimulus to criticism. Whether the results 
are true or not, is the least important part of the mat- 
ter. But the application of antient art, as it is now 
known, to illustrate the Greek and Roman writers, 
and especially the Greek poets, is hardly commenced. 

To understand the poetr}^ of the Greeks it is neces- 
sary that it should be read with facility, but this cannot 
be 'done till the language is well understood. Setting 
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aside a knowledge of the mere grammatical inflecitona 
of the language, many of which are best learned by 
practice in reading, the most essential thing is a know^ 
ledge of the real structure of the words, and of their 
physical or primary, and their metaphysical or second- 
ary significations. The language of the nation, like 
their arts of design, is essentially of a sensual * charac- 
ter ; its names are descriptive, and bear the mark of a 
vivid impression made on the senses. To give to them 
their energy and force they must be literally rendered ; 
they must be rendered by equivalents, single or com- 
pound, which shall return the impression of the 
original. Again, the Greek language, though its 
terms are strong and pictorial, is simple in expression ; 
the structure of its poetry is simple, and the arrange- 
ment of the words easy to follow ; they often run in 
a train forming the most natural succession of ideas, 
and linking together words, either for contrast or for 
explanation, which cannot be severed without injury 
to the conception. It is only when by repeated study 
we have made ourselves familar with the finest pas- 
sages in Homer, Pindar, and the Greek dramatists, 
that we can then enjoy their beauty of expression, by 
reading them as we would a favourite modern author. 
It is therefore an essential part of the study of the 
Greek language, to legard the order of the words, 
which order is the grouping of the ideas : the words 
are the single ideas ; their order constitutes the thought. 
The grammatical rules are the mere analysis of this 
symmetry, and are not to be taken as guides; as they 
are often exhibited, they pervert that arrangement 
which the author found best for the expression of his 
thoughts, and which is the only arrangement by which 
Iris meaning can be conveyed. The beauty of Gre- 
cian sculpture is simplicity. In a single figure parts 

♦ Thi» woid is aot used here in the common and restricted 
sense. 
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are often highly laboured, but not so as to make the 
eye dwell on them and neglect the general impres* 
sion. Where several figures form a picture, each 
appears in his place, and none can be moved with- 
out destroying the effect Nor can we in reading the 
poets, whose works are also works of art, invent a 
fanciful order of words for the sake of getting at the 
meaning: the order and symmetry are part of the 
writer's work which we cannot disturb without undo- 
ing what he has left done. Boys must be taught then 
to read a passage of an author as they would study 
a piece of the frieze of the Parthenon : they may ex- 
amine the parts in detail till they know them ail, but 
they must obtain the true impression from the contem- 
plation of the whole, as it presents itself at a glance 
before the eye. Literal translations from the Greek, 
not literal so as to substitute Greek for English idiom, 
but rendering phrase tor phrase with precision and 
brevity, and without any attempt at rhetorical orna- 
ment, will do more to form a correct taste than all 
the flourish of the so-called poetical versions. Such 
poetical exercises should be discouraged by a master ; 
they are the corrupters of true taste and the substitutes 
for sound knowledge. The artist might as well add 
ornament to the antique models that form his study. 

But the poets that we read were accustomed to 
write with their minds filled with images to which 
we are strangers. The striking features of their 
native country, the ceremonies of their religion, and 
all the beautiful decorations of their temples, were 
present before them. How can we understand who 
share no common sympathies with the poet? It is 
only by transporting ourselves into a different state 
of social existence that we can comprehend or feel 
that which we now only profess to admire*. No 

* What ple&hure can a reader derive from the 6r8t beautiful 
chorus in the Ion of Euripides, without being familiar with the 
numerous associations of the poet ? 
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wonder dual boys find their studies barren* and that 
their labours proceed only under the stimulus of 
prizes and false emulation. 

It is much to be hoped that the study of Latin and 
Greek will shortly be placed on a different footing. 
They now engross nearly all the time of youth, and 
the results are most miserable and fruitless. Let 
these languages be considered as means of improving 
our taste, increasing our critical sagacity, and forming 
the basis of an exact study of language, and a just 
judgment of beauty. Further than this we have 
nothing to get from them which can forward the 
general improvement of youth. Those who devote 
their lives to the study of antient learning will find 
abundant materials on which to employ their time: 
and those who devote themselves to any branch of 
science or philosophy will hardly be satisfied without 
tracing its rudiments in the writings of the Greeks; 
but these considerations are quite distinct from those 
which we must keep in view when estimating the 
value of Greek learning, as a general branch of edu- 
cation. 

Being of opinion that the study of antiquity, as a 
branch of general education, does not extend beyond 
the limits which we have attempted to define, it 
remains to state briefly how we think that the 
study may be made to produce those effects which 
we may fairly expect from it. An instructor of 
youth should spare no pains to make his pupils as 
familiar as possible with the physical character of 
Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, and all the 
coasts which were once the seat of Grecian commerce 
and civilization. Unfortunately there is still much of 
these countries that is very imperfectly known, but 
all that is known should be taught. The topography 
of each remarkable locality should be illustrated by 
plans and drawings, and the pupil should never come 
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to a passage capable of this kind of illustratbn witlv 
out receiving it. Views of the most remarkable 
edihces, ground-plans, and good restorations, with 
the parts more in detail on a large scale, and with 
their proper technical names attached to them, should 
also form part of their studies. Drawings of altars, 
stelae, votive offerings, and other sculptures, with fac- 
similes of coins and their inscriptions, may often be 
made applicable, as we have occasionally and inci- 
dentally seen in the course of this volume, to the 
illustration of antient texts. Accurate copies of 
some of the inscriptions most curious for their 
subject matter, or tor the forms of the word^, 
would exercise the pupil’s ingenuity, and often teach 
more than books. Such aids us these vVould^ 
give distinctness to classical studies, and free them, 
as at present conducted, from that character of* 
vagueness and want of meaning, which exercises a 
most unfavourable influence on our youth. Expe- 
rience and observation induce us to attribute to the 
classical education of England, as now conducted, a 
great deal of that want of accuracy, and the power to 
grasp a subject, which is so remarkably prominent a 
future in many of our countrymen. Brought up in 
pursuits to which they often attach no value, and in 
which they take no pleasure, lost in the generalities 
and common-place of the usually received explana- 
tions of what they read, and at many of our public 
schools deprived of all opportunities of acquiring any 
one branch of exact science, what can we expect but 
a race of men, untaught to think, conscious of their 
own intellectual weakness, ever ready to bow to mere 
autl|ority, and unable to disengage the mind from the 
trammels of early prejudice ? 

There is another consideration which we think 
should not be entirely overlooked in conducting clas- 
sical studies^ and especially in reading ilte Gre^k 
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poets. By collectinpf in schools casts of a few good 
specimens from the antique, and drawings of others, a 
taste for the art of design might be excited among 
some of the boys. In a large school there are always 
a few whose taste for the arts only wants a true 
direction. It often happens indeed that drawing is 
merely tolerated in schools, like dancing and French, 
and conseqiiently no pains are taken in the choice 
of a master, or in seeing that his instruction is well 
directed. But the department of the drawing-master 
might be made to contribute materially both to the 
pleasure and the instruction of the pupils ; and a 
skilful instnictor, himself well imbued with a taste 
for simple design, would readily show how it could 
Jbe made subservient to the better understanding of 
what the boys read. Among the boys some would 
be found who might unite to a critical acquaintance 
with the antient writers the practical skill of a good 
draughtsman, and thus we might see a body of artists 
formed whose notions should not be derived from im- 
perfect transcripts of these great originals, but who 
should themselves be the best interpreters of the antient 
masters of epic poetry and the drama. Another 
Flaxman might arise to restore the scenes as the 
poet conceived and the theatre of Athens once dis- 
played them. 
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It would be useful if the best inscriptions in the Mu- 
seum were published in such a cheap form as to be ac- 
cessible to young students at schools and colleges ; and 
it would be desirable also to have them all carefully 
recopied. But to do this would be a work of some 
time, and perhaps the gain of an additional reading 
or two would, in the opinion of most people, hardly 
compensate for the trouble. In one or two cases 
where the stones are written on both sides, they are 
fixed so near the wall, that a person cannot get be- 
hind them. The marbles, in some instances, also, such 
as the Sigsean inscription, are now nearly illegible ; 
and in others, the stone, notwithstanding all possible 
care, appears to be gradually and slowly suffering 
slight deteriorations from the atmosphere. 

We give below the Potidsean inscription just as it 
is : the reader may now compare it with the restored 
copy at p. 158. We have also added a few others, 
which possess some interest. 

PoTiDiEAN Inscription. — (N o. 348.) 

Letters on the upper line illegible 

1. A0ANAT (T broken.) 

2. ZEMAINEN 

3. KAinPOAONO (Z) : last letter is r. 

4. NIKENEYHOLEMOMM . E? . E* 

* There is no doubt about the last visible letter of this line 
being E ; there is also room for exactly three letters between this 
£ and the last M. The conjectural reading in the 

restoration of this inscription, is, therefore, not the true reading. 
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5. AieEPMEM<l>ZYXAZYnEAEXZATO* 

zo 

6. TONAEnOTEIAAIAZAAM<l>mYLA- 

ZEL 

7. EX©PONAOIMENEXOZITA<K>MEPO- 

ZH 

8 . TEIXOZniZTOTATENHELniAE©- 

ENTO 

9. ANAPAZMEMnOLIZHEAEnO©El- 

KAIA(E?) 

10 . nPOZ©EnOTEIAAIAZHOI©ANON- 

EMHP 

11. nAIAEZA©ENAION<l>ZYXAZAAN (T) 

IPPO 

12. E . . AXZANTAPETENKAIHAT . . . (E) 

YKL 


No. 266 (p. 151). 

APIZT04>nZHZ 

THZMHTPOZTHZ 

AM«l>HNOPOZ KAI 

AlOrNHTO: KAI 

©YMIAOiKAI TO 

©YMIAO:YO 

NAYKAO:KAI 

TIMOKPATOZ 

TO:YO:TOAM<>H 

NOPOZ 

©PAZYKAEOZ 
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No. 381 (p. 148). 

AAEYAZN I KXlN0ZKA«l>IZ0AI2P02:Ar- 
AA04»AIAA0ANAPEZEIX0PAn0N- 
TEZNIKAZANTEZAinNYZOIANE©E- 
TANA0AN lAOAPXONTOZAYAION- 
TOZKAEINIAOAIAONTOSKPA- 


No. 372 (p. 154). 

AIETPE<I»HZ: iniAO : HAPIHNOZ : 
ZTPATiriTHZ : AHMO<l>nN : MHTPO- 
AnPO HAPIHNOZ : ZTPATinTHZ : 

M N H M A<l>l AH M HTH PM EA I EITPE<I>E- 
I EN0AAE0H KEN KAI H EPI KAEI«l>0l- 
MENOINMHTPIXHAINOMOPOZArNH- 
IZTEN0AAEOI0YrATHPKAIAAEA 
<K)ZEXOZ I N MOI PAZAH MCXt»f2nN 
♦THZMETAHAZIBPOTOIZ. 

No. 175 (p. 149). 

APIZTEIAHZ 

AYZIMAXOY 

EZTIAIO0EN 

No. 286 (p. 153). 

ZIM 

APIZTOA . MOY 
AAA . . Z 

The first three letters of the man’s name are now all 
that is legible. In the last word there is room for two 
letters; the word will then be AXacvc, ‘of the demos 
of AIbb, or liaise.’ It is doubtful if there is space for 
an 1. 

* fcci in Mtifui is now conjectural. The stone is damaged here. 
VOli. II. 2 E 
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No. 384 (p. 155). 

This is rather a curious inscription for a tomb-stone : 
the subject of it was apparently a lover of pleasure. 
The expression of the second line is bold and charac- 
teristic. 

rioXXci: /AS 9* ^Xixiaf monaoLS^ 

ex yaia^ ^acrrm yatx vocXiv ysyom. 

KtfXl S* A^i(7T0XX7Jf TtOLi^ Sg MsVWVOr.* 

With comrades I have had much pleasant play ; 

From earth I sprunp^ ; again I turn to clay. 

I am Aristocles of ftiraeus, and the son of Menon,’* 

No. 229 (p. 151). 

The name is written on the stone, KAAAENI- 
KOT. The KA are now gone. All that remains, re- 
ferring to the name of the demus, is IQET2. 

No. 369 (p. 160). 

All the lines of this inscription are broken on the 
left side, and nothing satisfactory can be made of it. 

No. 261 (p. 174). 

This inscription is a very curious one, and up to 
the last line is complete, with the exception of a word 
in line 10 on the stone. This inscription is given at 
full length, and very satisfactorily, by the translator 
of Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens (vol. ii. 
p. 224). He remarks : “ The only difficulty is caused 
by the word which succeeds vXtjv in the tenth line, 
llie sense appears to require the infinitive mood of a 
verb signifying to damage or cut^ or some equivalent 
expression. has the proper number of letters ; 

but the letter which follows the second A appears to 
be Q.’’ The third letter of the word following 
is certainly Q, and after the 0 there is just room 

* The name is really not It appears to be 

B.FISTOKLH2. " 
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enough for one letter, though the stone does not show 
the least traire of there ever having been one there. 
The three letters of this puzzling word are A AO. 
The A in this inscription is often put for A, and we 
may therefore make either of the A's into an A. 
We cannot help thinking that the stonecutter in- 
tended to write AAAOI, nor is it surprising that 
he should have left the A out ; for three letters of 
the same form coming together it was not strange 
that one should be omitted. The blank space that is 
left would hold the 1 ; but why this letter was left 
out we cannot conjecture. 

No. 285 (p. 142). 

The following are the names as they occur on the 
stone ; they are not the pure names of the deini, but 
that form of the word which is used when referring 
an individual to the demos to which he belong^s. 

lOYNlEYZ, IIINIAHZ, AAXinEKHeEN, 
HAAAHNEYZ, AAAIEYZ, EPIKEEYI, KO- 
AIlNHeEN, Z<|)HTTIOZ, KEIPIAAHZ, 
eOPIKIOZ, KMZTIAAHZ, BATHeEN. 


THE END 


Loudon: Printed b/ William Chowicii, Duke Street, Lambeth. 
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Achilles, shield of, described by Homer, i. 106 
Acropolis, rock of the, i. 12, 13 

works upon the, written by Polemo and Heliodorus, i. 71 

coin representing the steps of the, ii. 59 

Ada, sepulchral urn for, ii. 163 

iEgaleos, the eminence under which Xerxes sat to view the sea- 
fight of Salamis, i. 18 

A5gina, dimensions of the temple of Jupiter at, i. 75 
notice of the marbles of, i. 1 14 

iEgis of the figure of Minerva, from the western pediment of the 
Parthenon, ii. 25 

.^sciilapius, statue of, at Epidaurus, ascribed by some to Phidias, 
and by others to Thrasymedes, i. 119 

figure of, in the Elgin frieze, i. 169 

temple of, in an island of the Tiber, ii. 101 

— temple of, at Epidaurus, filled with dedicatory tablets 

recording the diseases from which persons had been relieved, 
ii. 101 

— . torso of a figure of, found at Epidaurus, ii. 121 

Agamemnon, Homer’s description of, ii. 27 

building at Mycenro called the tomb of, ii. 115 

Agneis, sepulchral stele for, ii, 154 

inscription for, ii. 230 

Aglauros, temple of, ii. 60, 69 

Agonistic inscriptions, and inscriptions relating to the tribes of 
Athens, ii. 141 

Agora, embellishments of the, i. 51 
New, of Athens, i. 30 

Agoracritus, statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus, ascribed to, i. 121 
— ■ ■ — bronze statues of Minerva Itonia, and Jupiter, by, 

i. 127 

2 F 3 
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AfcigtnUin, dtmenuoiit of the temple of Jnoo it« i. 75 

— cel la, tbid. 

■ — temple of Jupiter at, $bid, 

Albani, Villa, account of four bas-reliefs at, representing the cere- 
mony which took place at Athens at the celebration of the 
Thargelia, ii. 125 

Alcamenes, statue of “ Venus of the Gardens” by, i. 122 

list of the works of, i. 126, note § 

Aleuas son of Nicon, choragic inscription ot, ii. 148 

copied at length, ii. 230 

Alexander, St., church of, supposed to mark the site of one of the 
temples of Bacchus at Athens mentioned by Pausanias, 
ii. 72 

Altars, diversity of, used in the Grecian temples, i. 78 

where placed, out of doors, ii. 128 

antient, in the Elgin collection, tbtd. 

Altis, Phidias’s workshop in the, long preserved after his death, 
i. 125 

Amazons, history of the, ii. 179 

• supposed to have undergone the loss of their right 

breasts, tbid, 

dresses of the, in the Phigaleian frieze, ii. 180 

— bas-reliefs, representing the Athenian contest with the, 

described in detail, ii. 194, 195 
Ambelukipo, plantations of, i. 20 

Ammon, sitting hgure of, among Mr. Knight’s bronzes, i. 107 
Amphi'prostyle, explanation of the term, as applied to a Grecian 
temple, i. 72 

Amphorae in the Elgin collection, ii, 170, 171 
Anakeimena, the name given to offerings which were laid up in 
the temples, ii. 100 

Anathemala, one of the names of votive olTerings, ibid. 

Anatomy, how far known to, or studied by, the Greeks, ii. 7, 
note t 

Anaxicrates, two persons of the name of, archons of Athenii, 
ii- 149 

Anaxicrates the son of Dexiochus, sepulchral stele of, ibid. 
Animals, particular, consecrated to particular deities, i. 78 
Aoiisthenes priest of Pandion, votive Greek inscription to, ii. 147 
Antistrophe, hymn so called, sung at the sacrifice, i. 82 
Apbrodisiuro, port of, at Athens, i. 35 

Apollo, bronze statue of, at Athens, ascribed to Phidias, i. 120 

— figure of, supposed to have been represented in the 

eastern pediment of the Parthenon, i. 238 « 

Apollo of Amyclae, statue of, i. 108 
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Apollo Eptcurius, tt Phtgtleta, dimeiiftiooi of tho c^U of tho 
temple of, i. 76 

account of the temple, ii. 175 

Apollo, Triopian, cuitom of giving bronze tripoda at the contesti 
in honour of the, ii. 77 

Apollo of Tarsus, votive Greek inscription to, from some ma- 
riners, ii. 1*47 

Apollo and Diana, festival in honour of, called the Thareelia. 
ii. 125 

Apollodora, the name of a young lady who had officiated as a 
canephoros in the Panathcnaic festival, i. 166 
Appendix, ii. 230 

Apteral, explanation of the term, as aoplied to a Grecian temple, 

i. 72 

Apteral Victory, account of the torso of, ii. 29 
■ temple of, thid. 

— ■ marbles from the, ii. 60 

Arcadian hat, mentioned in a passage of Philostratu.s, i. 206 
Archagora, sepulchral urn of, ii. 162, 165 
Architecture, treatises of certain Greek writers on, i. 170 

specimens of, the localities of which have not been 

preserved, ii. 169 

Architectural fragments from the temple at Phigaleia, ii. 212 
Archippe, the daughter of Meixiades, sepulchral urn for, ii. 163, 
164 

Archon of Athens, figure of the, represented on the Panaihenaic 
frieze, i. 168 

Archon, wife of, represented on the Elgin frieze, i. 166 
Areiopagus, account of the, i. 22 

supposed remains of, according to Spon, ii. 102 

Ariobarzanes II. repairs the damages of Athens, i. 58 
Aristarchus of Sestus, ii. 173 

Aristeas, the son of Adimantus, defeated at Potidaea, ii. 157 
Aristeides, the son of Lysimachus. sepulchral column of, ii. 149 

inscription on, copied at length, ii. 230 

Aristocles, the son of Menon, sepulchral stele to the iftemory of, 

ii. 155 

Aristodice of Sestus, ii. 173 

Aristophanes, parody by, upon the usual ceremonies accom- 
panying a sacrifice, i. 80 

passage in the'I<r<r«j of, explained, i. 162 

Aristophosa, the mother of Amphenor, sepulchral stele of, ii. 151 

— — — inscription to, ii. 229 

Armour, ornamentd, instances of, on the Elgin frieze, i. 203 
Arrephorse, i. 162 
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Arts, advantages which may be derived to the, from the Elgin 
collection, ii. 214 

Asclepiodorus, the son of Thrason, sepulchral stele for, ii. 151 , 152 
Ascophori, bearers of libations, in the Panathenaic frieze, i. 183 
Athena, temple of, near the mines of Laurion, i, 18 
Athena Areia, temple of, i. 119 
Athenais of Sestus, ii. 173 

Athenians, inscription relating to a treaty between tiie, and the 
inhabitants of Rhegium, ii. 139 

treaty of alliance of, with the Erythracans, ii. 140 

' ■ fragment of a decree of the, in honour of Spartacus IV., 

ii. 145 

- dress of those engaged in fight with the Amazons, on 
the Phigaleian frieze, ii. 181 
Athens, plain of, i. 15, 20 
topography of, i. 11, 13 

— town of, lately in ruins, but now re-building, i. 13 

in its full extent occupied several eminences, i. 21 

eminence now called St. (ieorge at, i. 22 

■ court of Areiopagus at, tbid, 

■IP*-*'-' ■■ the Pnyx at, i. 22 : ii. 100, 103 
— temple of Jupiter Olympius, i. 23 
— ' ■ ■■ ■ > ■ arch of Hadrian, i. 24 

' S.E. quarter of the city, named Hadrianopolis, i, 25 

fountain of Callirrhoe, i. 25, 26 

atadium of Herodes Atticus, i. 26 
Dionysiac theatre, i. 27 

' represented on a brass coin of Atliens, 

i. 28 


— lantern of Demosthenes at, ibid, 

Odeion of Herodes, i. 29 

grotto of Pan and Apollo, ibid, 

water-clock of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, i. 29, 30 

— New Agora of, i. 30 

great stoa of Hadrian, i. 31 

PoBcile, or painted piazza, i, 32 

Theseium, or temple of Theseus, ibid. 

burying place at, near the gate of Acharnee, i. 34 

ports of, i. 35 

account of the Piraeus, i. 37 

* circuit of the city of, i. 39 

' history of, . 41 

Pelasgic wall, i. 46 

■ - — r taken by Xerxes, and afterwards burnt by the Persian 
general Mardonius, i. 50 
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Athens, new buildings of, after Xerxes’ expedition, i. 51 
ruined walls of, restored by Conon, i. 52 

— picture of, by Dicaearcbus, i. 54 

devastation of the suburbs of, by Philip V. of Macedon, 

ibid. 

ravaged by Sylla, i. 55 

recovered so far as to be a school for the Roman youth, 

i. 57. 

under the Romans, i. 68 

Pausanias’s account of, i. 60 

made a seal of education in the Roman times, i. 61 

invaded by Alaric, i. 62 

columns taken from, by Justinian, when building the 

church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, i. 63 

later history of, i. 64 

Crusius’s account of, in 1584, ibid. 

siege of, by the Venetians in 1687, i. 65 

subsequent changes in the state of, i. 68 

sieges of, in the nineteenth century, ibid. 

disappearance of important remains at, i. 69 

dimensions of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at, i. 75 

' ■ ' portraits of the leading peisuns of, at one time supposed 
to be represented on the Elgin frieze, i. 231 

inscriptions in the Elgin collection relating to temples 

in, ii, 136 

^ ' relating to the tribes of, ii. 141 

— • fragments of public acts or decrees of the people of, 

ii. 145, 146 

Atreus, treasury of, a building at Nycenae so called, ii. 115 
Attica, description of the territory of, i. 14. 


B. 

Babylon, gods of gold and silver of, i. 89, 

Bacchus, damsels sacrificed to, in Arcadia, i. 77. 

altar dedicated to, ii. 131 

Greek inscription to, dedicated by two choragi, ii. 148 

colossal statue of, i. 27 

... account of the, ii. 89 

• how represented on the most ancient monuments of 

Grecian art, ii. 75 

story of, and the Tyrrhenian corsairs, told on the frieze 
of the choragic mdnument of Lysicrates, ii. 78^ 
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Bacchus, fragments of a bas«relief supposed to represeut figures 
of, ii. 124, 127 

theatre of, ii. 72 

its original appearance exhibited on an Athe* 

nian coin, ibid, 

• bas-relief from the theatre of, ii. 72, 73 
- ■ - temple of, at Teos, i. 70 

Bacchus and Antoninus Pius, fragment of an inscription in honour 
of, ii. 145 

Balestra, Signor, accompanies Lord Elgin to Turkey, i. 2 
Baskets, mystic, contents of the, used at the Panathenaic festival, 
i. 166 

Bassi-rilievi in the Elgin collection, of which the places where 
they were found are not recorded, ii. 124 
Bassoe, the antient name of the spot, where the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius stands near Phigaleia, ii. 175 
Batrachus, a sculptor, uses the frog as an ornament to imply his 
name, i. 118 

Baucis, inscription for^ Ii. 152, 154 

Bavaria, the present king of, lodges money in an English banking- 
house for the purchase of the Elgin collection, i. 10 
Bema, or pulpit of stone, from which the Athenian orators ha- 
rangued the people, ii. 102 

Bentley, Dr., his opinion respecting the Sigean inscription, ii. 135 
Bezaleel and Ahoiiab, inspired sculptors, i. 88 
Biottus, the son of Philoxenus, sepulchral column of, ii. 160 
Boeotians, decree of the general council of the, ii. 146 
Botrichus, son of Euphanus, a native of Heraclea, eepulchral 
column of, ii. 150 

Boulogne sur Mer, models of vessels still suspended in the ohurch 
at, the votive offerings of mariners, ii. 108 
Boustrophedon inscriptions, ii, 133,174 

Bridles of the horses, in the Elgin frieze, originally of gilded 
bronze, i. 196 

Brdndsted, Chevalier, his interpretation of the subjects represented 
in the pediments of the Parthenon, i. 243 

presents two fragments belonging to the 

Phigaleian frieze to the Museum, ii. 176 
Bronze when first used by the Grecian artists, i. 106 
statue of Jupiter at Lacedeemon iu, i. 107 
— - — — fortunate for later times that so many fine works of the 
antients were executed in, i. 1 1 1 

— small pieces of, found in portions of the Elgin frieze, 
i. 196 
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C. 

Cseneus^ representations of the death of, ii. 51, 53, 185, 188 
Callias, defeat of the Potidaeans by, ii. 157 
Callicrates believed to be the contractor for the expenses rather 
. than the joint architect of the Parthenon, i. 128 
Callimachus, the son of Callistratus, sepulchral column iuscribed 
to, ii. 153 

Callirrhoe, fountain of, i. 25 

statue in the western pediment of the Parthenon, 

i. 249 

Callis, the daughter of Strato, sepulchral stele to the memory of, 

ii. 153 

Callisto, sepulchral urn for, ii. 166 
Caluno, ii. 146 

Candela, the present name of the street of the Tripods, ii. 78 
Canephori, certain virgins, why so called, i. 79 
account of the, i. 166 

Canopus, Hadrian’s temple of, in the grounds of his villa, neftr 
Tivoli, i. 198 

Canova’s opinion that the marbles of the Parthenon had never 
been retouched, i. 234 
Cantharus, harbour of, at Athens, i. 35 

Caphisodorus, the son of Aglaophaedas, choragic inscription of, 
ii. 148 

Capo Colonna, i, 18 

Carrey, Jacques, drawings by, of the sculptures of the Parthenon 
taken in 1674, i. 131 

- account of, i. 233, note * 

Caryatid of the Elgin collection, account of the, ii. 38 
Caryatides, origin of the figures so called, ii. 37, 38 
Castor and Pollux, figures of, on the Elgin frieze, i. 169 
Caviglia, Captain, painted Egyptian statue found by, near the 
Pyramids, i. 96 

Cecropium, or place where Cecrops was buried, ii. 40 
Cecrops, torso of, i. 239 

— ,■1 ^ account of, ii. 23 

Centaurs, story of the, i. 139 
etymology of the name, i. 140 

■*-' " contest between the Centaurs and the Lapithse, i. 140, 
141 

this combat, a favourite subject of representation 

with the Greeks, ibid. 
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Centaurs, represented on the frieze of the posticum of the temple 
of Theseus, ii. 50, 51 

— — - also on one series of the Phigaleian frieze, 178, 
192 

weapons of the, in the Elgin and Phigaleian friezes, 

il 180 

Cephalus, supposed by the Chevalier Brondsled to be the figure 
usually called Theseus, i. 245, 246 
Cephisus, stream so called, i. 20, 21 

figure of, i. 248 

Ceramicus, stoae of the, i. 52 

Ceres, temple of, at Eleusis, i. 19 ; ii. 113 

account of a fleuron from, ii. 113 

colossal statue of, i. 19 

the sow sacrificed to, i. 78 

reprC'Cnted on the Elgin frieze, i. 169 

colossal bust of, now at Cambridge, ii. 173 

Ceres and Proserpine, figures so named, in the eastern pediment 
of the Parthenon, i. 237, 244 
account of, ii, 8 

— — named Venus and Peitho,byCol.Leakc,ii.lO 

Chahrias, upper part of a stele bearing the name of, ii. 153 
Chios, amphorae seen upon some of the coins of, ii. 171 
Cboiseul, Gouffier, Due de, removes one of the metopes of the 
Partlienon when ambassador from France to the Porte, i. 6 

particular notice of this metope, i 152 

— — slab from the eastern frieze of the Parthenon 

detached by, i. 179 

Choragic monument of Lysicrates, account of the, ii. 76 

■ — the oldest specimen now remaining of the Corinthian 

order, ii. 78 

Choragic monument of Thrasyllus, ii. 89 
Choragus, account of the duties of a, at Athens, ii. 92, 93, 96 
Cicero studies philosophy at Athens, i. 57 
Cithaeron, i. 14 

Citharoedi, in the Panathenaic frieze, i. 183 

Claudia Prepusa, votive offering of, ii. 106 

Clay, invention of the modelling of figures in, i. 108, 109 

Cleo, sepulchral stele of, ii. 154 

Clinias, ii 148 

Cockerell, Mr. C. R., his explanation of the groups in the pedl* 
ments of the Parthenon, i. 240, 241 

■ — ■ his, account of the discovery of the Phigaleian 

frieze, ii. 177 ^ 
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Cockerell, Mr. C. R., one of the proprietors of the Pbigaleian. 
marbles, ii. 178 

Coins, Athenian, illustrative of different sculptures of the Parthe- 
non, ii. 31, 59 

Colotes the sculptor, i. 125, note § 

Colour, indications of, in the marbles of the Parthenon, i. 236 
Columns, The,” the modern name for the temple of Apollo at 
Phigaleia, ii. 175 
Columns, sepulchral, ii. 148 

Commons, House of, expression of their opinion upon the per- 
mission obtained by Lord Elgin to bring the marbles from 
Athens, i. 4 

■ unanimous opinion of the committee of, upon Lord 

Elgin’s conduct and claims, i. 5 
Conon, naval victory gained by, offCnidos, i. 52 

restores the ruined walls of Athens, ibid, 

Constantinople, like Rome, adorned with works of Egyptian art, 
ii. 124 

Copenhagen, heads of two figures at, believed to have belonged 
to one of the Elgin metopes, i. 14C 
Corinth, dimensions of the temple of, i. 75 

head-dress observable on the coins of, ii. 120 

Corinthian order of architecture, origin of the, i. 74 

— no temple of early Grecian construction in the, 

now remaining, ibid. 

■ — ' capitals, fragments of, ii. 169 
Cotilium, Mount, in Arcadia, ii. 175, 177 
Craton, ii, 148 

Crilias, a scholar of Phidias, i. 126 

Cicesus, Lydian, presents of, to the temple at Delphi, i. 85 
Croton, coin of, bearing the figure of Hercules, ii.7 
Cybele, a votive figure of, represented on a bas-relief, ii. 127 
bas-relief of, ii, 173 

Cyclopean structures, different styles and epochs of, ii. 116 
Cyclops, the persons intended by the term, unknown, ibid. 
Cyzicus, representation of the vow of some person at, who had 
performed a prosperous journey, ii. 107 

D. 

Dfiedala, a festival, so called, celebrated by the Plataeans, i.l03 

story relating to, in Pausanias, ibid, 

Deedalian, the epithet, i. 104, note ’*• 

Daedalus, the first sculptor among the Greeks, i. 101 , 

chorus of Ariadne by, ibid, 

2 P 
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©»dalus, Pausanias’s afccount of the statues by, tW. 

more than one artist of the name, i. 102 

the name of, among the antients, synonymous with 

universal genius, i. 104 

the inventor of the wedge and of wings, i. 104, note* 

considered as the general representative of the eafly 
workers in wood, ibid, 

Dagon, image of, i. 88 

Damsels, in Arcadia, sacrificed to Bacchus, i. 77 
Daphne, remains from an Ionic temple of Venus at, li. 112 
Deceleia, Stuart supposes the statue considered as a colossal 
Bacchus to have personified the town of, ii. 89 
Decrees, fragments of, ii. 142 

Dedicatory tablets, recording the diseases from which persons 
had been relieved, preserved in the temples of ^sculapius, 
ii. 101 

Deities, infernal and evil, appeased with black victims, i. 78 
Delambre, remarks of, on the sun-dial of Phsedrus the Paeanian, 
ii.lll 

Delium, in Bopotia, inscription presumed by Visconti to have 
been intended to commemorate certain warriors who fell at, 
ii. 142 

Delos, island of, ii. 130 
T- antient altars from, ibid, 

Delphi, temple of, presents of the Lydian Croesus to the, i. 85 

rich in votive offerings, ii. 100 

Demeter, temple of, at Kleusis, i. 19 

Demophoon, a soldier of Pari urn, ‘sepulchral stele for, ii. 154 

'■ — inscription for, ii. 230 

Demosthenes, lantern of, i, 28 ; ii. 76 

— — his description of the treatment he received from 

Meidias when serving the office of choragus, ii. 98 
Demostrate, sepulchral urn for, ii. 166 

Denmark and Norway, ‘‘ dona votiva” still suspended in the 
churches of, in the form of pictures, ii. 108 
Diana, propitiated by the stag, i. 78 

an image of, represented in one of the Phigalelan baikfeliefs, 
ii. 193 

Diana and Apollo, represented in a car drawn by stags, ii. 193, 198 
Dicaearchus, picture of Athens by, i. 54 
Diitrephes, a soldier of Parium, sepulchral stele for, ii. 154 
— inscription for, copied at length, ii. 230 
Diomede, head of, among Mr. Knight^s bronzes ascribed to 
the sculptor Rhoecus, i. 1 10 ^ 

Dionysia, vases for the dead, so called, li. 160 
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Dionysiac theatre at Athens^ i. 27 

represented on a brass coin of Athens, i. 2$ 

elate of the, i. 51 

Dionysius in Limnae, temple of, i. 49 

Dioscuri, represented on the Elgin frieze, i. 169 

Diphrophoroi, or bearers of folding stools, in the Panathenaic 
frieze, i. 226 

Dipoenus and Scillis, the first who were famed for sculpture in 
marble, i. 106 

Dipteral, explanation of the term, as applied to a Grecian temple, 
i. 72 

Dipylum, i. 33 

Doric order of architecture, i. 73 

enumeration of temples of that Order, of which we have 

remains, i. 74 

Doric entablature, fragment of a, ii. 169 


E. 

Eastern frieze of the Parthenon, i. 166 
Eastern pediment of the Parthenon, i. 236 

explanation given of its allegory, i. 240, 241, 243 ^ 

figures of the, ibid. 

Egyptian government, constitution of the, unfavourable to the 
exertions of art, i. 92 

Egyptian sculpture, division of, into periods or epochs, i. 91 

~ collections of, at the British Museum and at 

Turin, i. 92 

• Flaxman’s remarks on, i. 94 
Egyptian sculptures of the Elgin collection, ii. 123 
Egyptians, statues of the, i. 93 
' their bas-reliefs, ibid. 

Elatea, inscription relating to a treaty of the citizens of, with tha 
city of Orchomenos, ii. 140, 141 
Eleusinian Mysteries, fragments of inscriptions relating to the 
ii.l45, 167 

Eleusis, plain of, i. 18, 19, 20 

antient city of, i. 19 

temple of Ceres at, i. 52 

• votive rock at, ii. 107 

fleuron from the temple of Ceres at, ii, 113 

colossal statue of Ceres from, now at Cambridge, ibid* 

Elgin, Earl of, embassy to Turkey, i. 1 
' firmauns granted to, to mould or take away pieces 

of stone at Athens, with inscriptions or figures thereon, i. 2 
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Elgin, Earl of, visits Athens with additional firmanns, i. 2 

adds to his collection as late as 1812, i. 3 

Mr. Perceval’s offer for the collection declined, ihid» 

■ ■' negotiation renewed in 1815, ibid, 

■ opinions expressed in the House of Commons, 

upon the permission obtained by Lord Elgin to bring the 
marbles from Athens, i. 3, 4 

- charges attending the formation and removal to 

London of the Elgin collection, i. 6, 7 

valuations of the collection submitted to the House 

of Commons, i. 7, 8, 9 

the sum of £35,000 judged a sufiBcient price for the 

collection, i. 9 

remarks on the advantages which the arts and litera- 
ture may derive from the Elgin collection, ii. 214 
Elgin and Townleian galleries of sculpture, at what times par- 
ticularly open to artists, i. 10 
Endoius, the disciple of Daedalus as a sculptor, i. 104 
— — — — his works, i. 105 
Enneacrunos, fountain, i. 26 

Epicydes, the sun of Asclepiodorus, sepulchral stele of, ii. 151, 
152 

Epode, the hymn sung at the altar, at the lime of sacrifice, i. 83 
Erasippus, the son of Callinicus, sepulchral stele of, ii. 151 
Erectheiuni, the, i. 42, 52 

• account of, ii. 34 

Ereciheus, i. 41, 242 
temple of, ibid, 

figure of, as a boy, represented on the Elgin frieze, 

i. 173 

story of Minerva entrusting him to the daughters of 

Cecrops, if id. 

Erectheus the Second, i. 43 
Ericthonian serpent, fragment of the, ii. 27 
Ericthooius, i. 247 

Ermodorus, sepulchral stele for, ii. 154 

Erythraeans, treaty of alliance of the, with the Athenians, ii. 140 
Esquiline hill, colossal statue upon, inscribed as “ the work of 
Phidias,” i. 121 
Estisea, township of, ii. 149 
Etruscan sculpture, account of, i. 98 

■ " ■ - Quintilian’s remark on the works of some of 

the Greek sculptors in the Tuscan style, i. 99 

•Mr- curious specimen of, recentljr purchased for 

the BriUsh Museum, i. lOQ 
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Euchir and Eugrammus, two Corinthian artists, said to hav^ 
brought the plastic art into Italy, i. 109 ^ - 

Eudramon, ii, 146 

Eumachus, sepulchral stele inscribed with the name of, ii. 174 
Euphrosynus, sepulchral stele of, ii. 151 

Euripides, allusions in the first chorus of the Ion of, to some of 
the lustral ceremonies of the temple, i. 85 
Eurytion, or Eurytus, the centaur, offers violence to Hippodamia, 
the bride, at the nuptials of Pirithous, i, 140 
Eutychis, votive offering of, ii. 104 


F. 

Fates, group of the, in the eastern pediment, i. 237, 217 
account of the, ii. 14 

two of these figures considered by Colonel Leake as repre- 
senting Ceres and Proserpine, and the single figure Ve^ta, 
ibid. 

representation of the, at Delphi, ii. 15 

Weber names the three figures, Rhode, Amphitrite, and 

Thalassa, ibid. 

Female statue from the smaller temple at Rhamnus, ii. 173 
Flaxman, his opinion of the horses in the Elgin frieze, i. 164 
Fleuron ornament, fragment of a, ii. 150 
Flute, the musical instrument chiefly used at sacrifice^, i. 83 
Flutes, antient, of wood, found in a tomb at Athens, i. 3 ; ii. 109 
Foster, John, esq., one of the proprietors of the Phigalcian marbles, 
ii. 178 

Fragments from the statues of the Parthenon unappropriated, 
ii. 30, 31 

- — of antient inscriptions, ii. 166 


G. 

I v ftov^or^o(pog, Earth the nourisher, figure of, i. 248 
Gigantomachia, or battle of the giants, represented in the casta 
from the eastern frieze of the temple of Theseus, ii. 50 
Gitiadas of Lacedaemon, works of, in bronze, i. 1Q7 
Gods and Heroes, the representation of, the great province of 
early art, ii. 221 

Gorgias, son of Lyciscus the gymnasiarch, votive Greek inscriptioft 
of, ii. 147 

GrtBco-Egyptian sculpture of the Macedonian times, i. 97 
Greece, earliest productions of sculpture in> i. 100 
materials used by tbe UreeHs, i, 105 

2 f 3 
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Greeki, observations on Ibe poetry of the, ii. 221, 222 
Greeks and Amazons, battle of the, represented on the shield of 
the chryselephantine statue of Minerva,!. 137 
Greeks and Persians, combat of the, represented on the frieze 
conjectured to have belonged to the temple of Apteral Vic- 
tory, ii, 69 

Gymnasia, building of the, i. 51 

Gymnasium, aOtieut inscription belonging to the, ii. 141 


H. 


Hadrian, arch of, i. 25 
— - great stoa of, i. 31 

liberality of, towards Athens, i. 58, 59 

— '■ ■ fragment of an inscription in praise of, ii. 167 
Hadrian and Sabina, supposed statues of, in the western tympanum 
of the Parthenon, i, 233 
Hadrianopolis, i. 25 

Haller de Hallestein, M. Charles, one of the proprietors of the 
Phigaleian marbles, ii. 178 

Hamilton, W. R., Esq., accompanies Lord Elgin in his embassy 
to Turkey, i. 1 

■ ■■ — — ■ his valuation in detail of the Elgin collection, i. 8 
Hammer-work used in the most antient bronze statues, i. 107 

— impro\ement upon tlie first, i. 108 

Harmi, or joint-tiles of the roof of the Parthenon, i. 135 
Harrison, Mr., suggests to Lord Elgin the propriety of obtaining 
casts from the sculptures at Athens, i. 1 
Hebrew sculpture, paucity of the remains of, i. 89 
Hecalompedon, or great temple of Minerva, in the Acropolis, 

i. 49 

• — — — whence so called, i. 128, note J 

Hector refuses to pay his vows to Jupiter without previous purifi- 
cation, i. 85 

Hegias, a scholar of Phidias, i. 126 

Heifer of a year old, which had never borne the yoke, the most 
acceptable of all sacrifices, i. 78 

Heliodorus, treatise of, describing the choragic tripods of Athens, 

ii. 94 

Hephaestus, mentioned by Homer, a generic term for some very 
early artist whose real history was forgotten, i. 104, note * 

the general representation of early woikcrs in metal^ 

ibtd. ^ 

Hercules, aotlent bronzes of, in the British Museum, i. 102 
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Hercules, the figure called Theseus in the Elgin collection, 
cribed to him, ii. 4 

notices of a more antient Hercules than the Theban, 

ibid, note J, 5 

— ' " represented on several of the coins of Croton, ii. 7 

exploits of, introduced into the sculptural decorations 

of the Theseium, ii, 42, 43 

preparing to strike Diomed king of Thrace, repre- 
sented on a bas-relief of the Elgin collection, ii. 129 
■■ bearded, two heads of the, in the Elgin collection, 

ii. 118 

Hennione, story of the poor citizen of, i. 84 
Hermogenes, author of treatises upon the temples of Diana at 
Magnesia, and Bacchus at Teos, i. 70 
Herodes Atticus, stadium of, i. 26, 53 
Heroes, altars to, raised only by a single step, i. 79 
Hierapytiia in Crete, fragment of an inscription relating to the 
people of, ii. 143 

Hieroclea, daughter of Lucius, sepulchral stele for, ii. 153 
Hierophants, figures of, represented on the Elgin frieze, i. 174 
Hippo-centaur, i. 140 
Hippocrates, inscription for, ii. 152, 154 

Hippodamia, presumed representation of the violence offered to, 
ii. 192, 197 

Hiram of 'lyre, the sculptor sent for by Solomon, i. 88 
Holokauston, a term applied to the victim when entirely burnt, 
i. 82 

Holy w ay from Athens to Eleusis, i. 18, 34 

Homer, his mention of the chorus of Ariadne hy Daedalus, i. 101 

poems of, when collected and digested in the order in 

which we now view them, i. 50 

mentions the stelcc and the mound of earth, ii. 148 

excellence of the Homeric Poems, ii. 219 

Horse, or Seasons, supposed to he represented in the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon, i. 245 
Horse of Night, head of, ii. 17 

undervalued by Mr, R. P. Knight, ii. 19 

Horses of Hyperion, ii. 3 
■ i. 3, note * 

called by Weber the horses of Neptune, ii. 4 

Horses of the Panathenaic frieze, i. 164 
Horsemen, train of, in the Panathenaic frieze, i. 187, 195, 207, 
214 

Hosacharas, the son of Agathon, fragment of a decree relating to, 

W 1/i‘t l.M 
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Hygeia, figure of, in the Elgin frieze, i. 169 
— — ^ representation bf, feeding a serpent out of a patera, on a 
bas-relief, ii. 127 
Hymettus and its honey, i. 17 

Hymns sung in praise of Minerva at the Panathenaic festival, 

i. 166 

Hypsethral, explanation of the term, as applied to a Grecian tem- 
ple, i. 72 

Hyperion, fragment of the figure of, ii. 1, 2 
horses of, i. 3 

— account of the, ii. 3 


I. 


Icarus, statue of, ii. 70 

Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, i. 128 

treatise by, upon the construction of the Parthenon, lost, 

i.70 

Ilissus, river so called, i. 20, 21 

Ilissus, or river god, account of the, i. 239 ; ii. 20, 21 

fragment of a head presumed to belong to the, ii. 22 

— called Theseus by Colonel Leake, ii. 23 

remark on the drapery of, ibid. 

Images, where first mentioned, i. 87 

Infernal gods, victims to the, sacrificed on the edge of trenches, 
i. 79 

Inscriptions of the Elgin collection, ii. 132 

■ relating to temples in Athens, ii. 136 

■ ■ Agonistic inscriptions, ii. 141 
■■ - votive inscriptions, ii. 147 

sepulchral inscriptions, i. 155 

mutilated inscriptions and fragments, ii. 1G6 

Greek inscriptions in the Elgin room not belonging 

to the Elgin collection, ii. 174 

Inscriptions, Greek, relating to diseases, in the temple of ^scu- 
lapius, in an island of the Tiber, ii. 101 
Ion of Eunpides, quotation from the, by Visconti, criticized| ii. 18 
Ionic columns and pilasters, fragments of, ii. 169 

capital, from the Propyleea, ii. 60 ' 

order of architecture, rise of the, i. 73 

the most beautiful example of, still 

remaining in the Elgin collection, i. 73, 74 

enumeration of the temples of tM| 

prder, of which we heve remiwot| 1, * 
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Iris, fii»ure of, in the pediment of the Parthenon, i. 237, 244 

account of, ii. 10, 11 

Isias, votive ofl'ering of, ii. ]04 

Isis, bionzc hust of, in the Knight collection, i. 97 

Alexandrine or Roman figures of, in ihe same collection, 

i. 98 

Israelites, molten calf of the, i. 87, 88 

Ittar, a young architect, accompanies Lord Elgin to Turkey, i, 2 
Juno, dimensions of the temple of, at Agrigentum, i. 75 

no statue of, in the pediments of the Parthenon, i. 246 

Jupiter, temple of, at Agngentum, i. 71 

■ at Olympia, i. 235 

dimensions of the cella of the temple of, at Se» 

linus, i. 75 

brazen statue of, at Lacedmmon, i. 107 

golden statue of, dedicated by Cypselus, at Olympia, 

i. 108 

• statue of, in the Olympieium of Megara, i. 109 

worshipped at \arious places under the appellation of 

Zii/f v^tffTos, ii. 103, note f 
Jupiter Belus, statue of, i. 89, note § 

Jupiter Oiympius, temple of, at Athens, u 49 

remaining columns of the, i. 23 

' slow progress of tlie building of the, 

i, 24 

when perfect, one of the largest and 

most splendid buildings of antiquity, ibid. 

chryselephantine statue of, i. 24 

dimen'-ions of the temple of, i. 75 

• altar of, i. 79 

- — ■ ■ account of the chryselephantine statue of, by Phidias, at 
Elis, i. 123 

figure of, on the silver coins of Alexander the Great, 

copied from this statue, i. 125 

■ the chryselephantine statue of, rubbed with oil on account 

of the damps, ibid. 

Jupiter Panhellenius, temple of, at iEgina, i. 235 

— dimensions of, i. 75 

Jupiter and Juno, bas-relief representing, ii. 128 


K. 

Keratia, i. 19. 

Key*bearer, figure of a, by Phidias, i. 120 

Kionedon, or columnar, inscription, ii. 138 

Knight, K. P., esq., his valuation in detail of the Elgin Marblea, 

: ff o 
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L. 

Lacliares carries off the gold ornameD ts of the statue of l^ii^ervai 

i. 134, 135 

Lapithae, dress of the, in the Phigaleian frieze, ii. 180 
Latoria, fragment of the figure of, i. 239 ; ii. 30 
Latoiia and Diana in procession, fragment of a bas*relief repre- 
senting, ii. 125 
t^urioD, mines of, i. 18 
Lenaeum, ii. 72 

Linkh, M. Jacques, one of the proprietors of the Phigaleian 
marbles, ii. 178 

Literature, advantages which may be derived to, from the Elgin 
collection, ii. 214 

Liturgies, public services or functions so called, at Athens, 

ii. 94, 95 

Liturgy of the Choregia, ii. 95 

explained in Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, ii. 99 

Long walls of Athens, the destruction of, demanded by the Lace- 
daemonians, i. 52 

— destroyed by Sylla, i. 50 

Lover’s Fountain, Egyptian sarcophagus so called, i. 94 
Liisieri, Giov. Batt., accompanies.L/ord Elgin to Turkey, i. 2 

— his representations on the injuries suffered 

to the sculptures at Athens, i. 3 

— left at Athens, in 1803, to continue opera- 

tions, ibid. 

Lustral ceremonies and Lustrations, i. 84, 85 
Lycurgus, stadium of, i, 26. 53 

Lyre, antique, and two flutes of wood, found in a tomb at Athens, 
i.3;ii. 109 

Lysicrates, choragic monument of, i. 74 

, account of, ii. 76 

- - ■ — , story of Bacchus and the Tyr- 
rhenian corsairs represented on its frieze, ii. 78 


M. 

Magnesia, temple of Diana at, i. 70 
Marathon, plain of, i. 15 

Marble, used in sculpture, in the earliest times, for bas*reliei« 
only, i. 106 

Dipoenus and Scillis supposed to be the first who used it 

in entire statues, ibid. 

Marcus Aurelius encourages the school of Athens, i. 61 
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Mardonius, destrucdon of Athena by, i. 50 

Marineri, votive Greek inscription of, to Apollo of Tarsus, ii. 147 

** M armor Atheniense,” ii. 37. note * 

Medicine, art of^ in profbOna darkness among the Greeks, li. 7, 
note t 

Meg41i Panaghia, church of, i. 31 

Meidias, treatment of Demosthenes by, when serving the office of 
choragus, ii. 98 

Meles, sepulchral urn bearing the name of, ii. 163 
Melisander, poem of, upon the contest between the CentatirS and 
the Lapithae, now lost, i. 141 

Memnon, Egyptian copy of the vocal statue of, in the British 
Museum, i. 96 

head of the younger, i. 97 

Mendeli, or Penteli, the modern name of the mountain of Pente- 
licus, i. 16 

Menestratus, son of Thoracides, sepulchral column of, ii. 150 
Mercury, marble statue of, at Thebes, ascribed to Phidias, i. 121 
Mercury and Hercules, votive inscription to, relating to prizes won 
in the games, ii. 147 
Mesoghi, level district of, i. 17 

Methe, a Bacchante supposed to represent her, ii. 73, 75 
Mctoeci, foreigners settled in Athens, i. 183 

- diphrophoroi, or bearers of folding stools, the wives and 

daughters of, i. 226 

Metope, meaning of the term, i. 132, note * 

Metopes of the Parthenon, story represented in the, i. 133, 139 

elements of, as they regard art, i. 143 

- , descriptions of the respective Metopes, 

from the south side of the Parthenon, i. 144, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 

- ■ ■■ ■ fragments of figures of the, preserved 

in the Elgin collection, i. 16*0 
Metopes of the temple of Theseus, ii. 51, 55,56 
Metopes of the temple of Selinus, in Sicily, account of, i. Ill, 
112 

Metopes and architectural fragments from Phigaleia, ii. 212 
Metrodora, sepulchral urn bearing the name of, ii. 163 
Minerva, inscription relating to gifts received by the treasurers of, 
ii. 138 

forehead of, i. 3, note * 

— temple of, in the Acropolis, destroyed by Xerxes, i. 50 

a heifer or a sheep, the proper sacrifice for, i. 78 

statue of, made for the Plataeans by Phidias, i. 119 

■i.' ■ figure of; in the temple of Fortune at Home, i. 120 
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Minerva, Phidiaa-s chryselephantine statue of^ i. 117, 125, 136 

■ * * ornaments of the chryselephantine statue of, carried away 

by Lachares, i. 134, 138 

— Phidias’s bronze statue of, in the Acropolis, i. 119 

hymns in praise of Minerva sung at the Panathenaic 

festival, i. 166 

figure of, in the Elgin frieze, i. 168 

the birth of, a subject frequently treated by the Greek 

artists, i. 237 

feet of, found in the ruins of the pediment of the Par- 
thenon, ibid. 

chariot of, in the western pediment, i. 247 

account of the fragment of the face and head of, from 

the Parthenon, ii. 24 

chest of, a fragment of the same statue, ii. 25 

— fragment of a bas-relief representing Minerva placing a 
crown upon some person’s head, ii. 127 
Minerxa Lcmnia, statue of, i. 120 
Minerva Polias, temple of, ii. 34 

__ fragments of an inscription relating to, 

ii. 138 

Minerva Polias and Erectheus, dimensions of the joint temple of, 
i. 75 

Minerva and Neptune, contention of, for the honour of naming 
Athens, ii. 36 

Morosini, after the siege of Athens, ambitious to enrich Venice 
with its spoils, i. 6 

Munychia, account of the port of, i. 36 
Museium, hill of the, i. 23 

Musicians, fragment of an inscription relating to a society of, ii. 
144 

Musonia, sepulchral stele recording the name of, ii, 154 
Mycense, sculpture in the portal to the gates of, the most antient 
specimen of that art in Greece now extant, i. Ill 

fragments from the ruins of, in the Elgin collection, 

ii. 115 

notice of the city of, ii. 116 

Myconos, antient altar from, ii. 130 

Myrina, fragment of a public act, relating to the inhabitants of, 
ii. 145 

Myron inscribes his name upon bis statue of Apollo, i. 118 
Mys, sepulchral urn bearing the name of, ii. 163 
Mysta of Miletus, sepulchral column for, ii. 150 
Mystffi, persons to whom the doctrines were taught at the Pana- 
Ihenaic festival, i. 174 '' 
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N. 

Naos, cella, or body of a temple, i. 71 
Nauclug, the son ot Thymilus, inscription for, ii. 151 
Nebrides, explanation of the name, ii. 91 
Nemesis, statue of, at Rhamnus, i. 120 
— account of the temple of, at Rhamnus, ii. 172 

presumed fragment of the statue of, ii. 173 

Neptune, colossal fragment of, i. 3, note *, 239 

account of, ii. 26 

- ■ — — what animals offered to, i. 78 

■ ■ statue of, in the western pediment of the Parthenon, 

i. 247 

• ' chariot of, i. 248 

equestrian statue of, i. 107 

Neptune and Amphitrite, temple of, in the Isle of Tenos, ii. 144 
Neptune and Minerva, contest of, fur the honour of naming 
Athens, ii. 36 

Nestocles, a scholar of Phidias, i. 126 
Night, head of the horse of, ii. 17 

Nike Apteros, or Victory without wings, w'hy so represented, 

ii. 29 

Niabe, reference to the story of, ii. 193 

Nointel, Marquis de, orders drawings to be made from the 
sculptures of the Parthenon in 1674, i. 130 
Northern frieze of the Parthenon, i. 183 

O. 

Odeion of Herodes, i. 29 

Olive tree and feet, in the Elgin collection, ii. 27 

■ — fragment of, described, ii. 31, '32 

Olive wood in request for statues of Minerva, i. 105 
Olympia, temple of Jupiter at, its dimensions, i. 124, note t 
Olympias, votive oflfering by, ii. 106 
Onesima, her vow to Zeus most high, ii. 104 
Opisthodomos of a Grecian temple, the treasury, i. 71 

■ inscription relating to that of the Parthenon, ii. 

137 

Orarius, votive inscription relating to, ii. 147 
Orchomenos, inscription relating to the treaty of the inhabitants 
of, with the Elateans, ii. 140, 141 
Oropus, Greek inscription relating to, ii. 174 
Ox, the Athenians in the first ages abstained from the sacrifice oC 
the, i. 77 

Oxen, as victims, represented on the Elgin frieze, i. 231 
VOL. II. 2 G 
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Pttstuin, dimennions of the Iwger lenjple at, i. 75 

■ of the (.mailer, ibid. 

Painting of aculptured ornaments in the Greek temples, i. 33 
Pamphilus, the son of Meixiades, sepulchral uru for, ii. 163, 164 
Pan and Apolio, grotto of, i. 29 
Panaghia Spelintissa, i. 27 
Panathenaic festival, i. 44 

mysteries taught at the, i. 74 

, — prizes for music at, instituted by Pericles, 

i. 183 

Panathenaic frieze, detailed account of the, i. 161 
— — — ■ extent of the, possessed by the British 

Museum, i. 163 

Pancras, St., London, copies of the caryatid front of the Erec- 
theium at, ii. 40 

Pandrosos, account of the temple of| ii. 37 
Parnes, mountains of, i. 14 

Parthenon, Guilletiere’s account of the mutilation of the figures of 
the, by the Turks, i. 4, note * 

fragments from the, preserved in different collection^ 

i, 69 



dimensions of the, i. 75 

account of the, i. 128 

■whence named, ibid, 

its construction and dimensions, i. 129 

visited by Sir Geo. Wheler and Dr. Spon, i. 130 

drawing from its sculptures made in 1674, ibid, 

Pausanias’s description of the subjects of the pediments, 


error of modern writers in consequence, ibid. 

Stuart discovers the entrance, and corrects the error 

as to the front, i. 132 

M. Quatrem^ de Quincy’s inference as to the sub- 
jects, ibid. 

— the three descriptions of sculpture with which ft was 
oniatrented, ibid. 

— the metopes, i. 1 33 

triangular excavations under the metopes of the eastern 

front, ibid. 

— - fi4exe, i. 134 

— pediments, ibid. 

— tiles af the roof, of marble, i, 135 
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Parthenon, inside of the^ divided by a cross wall, i. 135. 

' converted to a Christian church, ibid. 

— — ruin occasioned to, by the siege of 1687, ibid, 

contest of the Centaurs and the Lapithse, represented 

in its metopes, i. 139, 142 

■ ■ ■ — - eiemetits of the metopes as they regard art, i. 143 

inscriptions relating to the, ii. 137, 138, 139 

Pasiteles, his observation respecting the plastic art, L 110 
Patera, antient, representing one of the Fates present at the birth 
of Bacchus, ii. 14 
Pausanias, i. 86 

travels of, in Greece, i. 59 

his Periegesis, or Tour in Greece, ibid, 

his account of Athens, i. 60 

Pediments of the Parthenon, account of the, i. 233 

Mr. C. R. Cockerell’s remarks on their symnietry, 

i.234 

the my thus represented in the, i. 239, 243 

statues from the eastern pediment, ii. 1 

statue and fragments from the western pediment, ii. 20 

Pelasgi, i, 46 

Pelasgic wall, on the north side of the Acropolis at Athens, 
ibid, 

Pentelicus, quarries of, i. 15, 16 

marble of, various in quality, i. 16 

Peplus, or sacred veil, account of the, i. 162, 163 

Pericles, enumeration of the buildings constructed by, at Athens^ 

i. 52 

• 6gure of, represented on the shield of Minerva in the 

Parthenon, i. 138 

» - prizes for music instituted by, at the Panatbenaic 

festival, i. 183 

Pericles, sepulchral stele, with an epigram, for a person so named, 

ii. 154 

inscription for, copied at length, ii. 230 
Perceval, Rt. Hon. Spencer, offer of £30,000 by, for the Elgin 
collection, declined, i. 3 

Peripteral, explanation of the term, as applied to a Greeian 
temple, i. 72 

Persepolis, account of the sculptures of, i. 90 

fragments of Persepohtan sculpture preserved in the 

British Museum, note | 

Perseus, antient building at Mycenee considered by Dr« Clarke aa 
the heroic monument of, ii. 115 
Phmdiiuus of Naucratis, sepulchral urn for, ii. 162, 164 
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Pheedrus, Publius i^Ilius, son of Pistoteles, sepulchral inscription 
for, ii. 155 

Phflydrus the Pasanian, account of the sun>dial of, ii. Ill 

Fhaleruni, port of, i. 36 

Phidias, birth and education of, i. 116 

— variety of materials in which he worked,!. 117 
talent in representing the gods, ibid. 

— his chryselephantine statue of Minerva, ibid. 

-I introduces his own figure upon her shield, ibid, 

other statues by him of ivory and gold, i. 118, 119 

works from the tenths of the Maialhonian spoil attri- 
buted to, i. 119 

— his bronze statues, ibid, 

• enumeration of his works in marble, i. 129 

stvleJ a skilful sculptor of marble” by Aristotle, 

i. I2l' 

— — — one of the colossal statues on the Esquiline hill bears 
his name, ibid. 

his most celebrated Minerva, had he executed his own 

intentions, would have been of marble, i. 123 
withdraws to Elis, tbid. 

his chryselephantine statue of Jupiter at Elis, ibid, 

testimonies of antient authors to his merit, i. 125 

his return to Athens, and death, i. 126 

names of his scholars and assistants in the public works 

of Athens, ibid. 

f the story of his rivalry with Alcamenes, fabulous, i. 126 

his school brought sculpture to a standaid of excellence, 

i. 127 

- his integrity proved respecting the gold upon the statue 
of Minerva, i. 138 

- fragment of the statue of Nemesis, ascribed to, ii. 173 
Phigaleia, dimensions of the temple of Apollo Epicurius at, 

i. 75 

— dimensions of its cella, i. 76 

— detailed history of the marbles from, ii. 175 

their dimensions, ii. 176 

purchased by order of the Prince Regent of England, 

ii. 178 

. — account of the subjects which form the composition, 

ii. 178 

• metopes and architectural fragments from, ii. 212 
Fhilia, sepulchral urn bearing the name of, ii. 163 
Philip V. of Macedon, ravages of, in the little towns of Attica, 
i.55 
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Philocles of Acharnse^ ir. 35 
Phocaea, votive rock at, noticecl, ii. 107 
Ph)le, pass of, now Bigla-Kastro, i. 15 
old Athenian fort at, ibid. 

Piraeus, why not occupied as a dwelling-place till a comparative!/ 
late period, i. 21 

— ' origin of the Italian name of (Porto Leone), i. 35 
account of the, i. 37 

contract by the people of, for letting lands, ii. 174 

Pirates, Tyrrhenian, transformation of the, by Bacchus, ii.78, 88 
Pisistratus, tyranny of, i. 50 
Piso, sepulchral column to, ii. 153 
Pithillis, sepulchral urn for, ii. 162, 165 
Plastic art, or modelling in clay, origin of the, i. 108, 109 
Plato, remarks of, upon the imitative arts of the Egyptians, i. 91 
and note * 

Plutarch, Greek inscription for a young man of the name of, 
ii. 155 

Pnyx, account of the, i. 22 
votive offerings from the, ii. 100 

the ordinary place for the antient assemblies of the people, 

ii. 103 

Pcecile, or painted piazza, i. 32. 

date of the, i. 51 

Polyhymnia, figure in the costume of, in the Elgin collection, ii* 

120, 122 

Polystratus, sepulchral urn of, ii. 162, 165 
Porto Dhrako, i. 36 

Pdrto Leone, the antient Piraeus of Athens, i. 12 

Porto Phanari, i. 36 

Poseidon, the god of the lonians, i. 46 

Potidaea, inscription commemorating the warriors who fell at, 
i.34;ii. 156 

account of the battle of, il. 156, 157 

Thiersch’s restoration of this inscription, ii, 158 

archaic forms in the, ibid. 

fac-simile of the, ii. 230 

Prayers, fcrins of, in the Grecian temple^, i. 76, 77 

particular form as given by Plato, i. 77 

Priest, office of the, in the Grecian sacrifices, i. 80, 81 
Prizes for music instituted by l?cricles at the t^anatheriaic festival^ 
i. 183 . 

Procession of the Panathenaea, i. 162 
Propylsea, fragments ffotri the, ii. 59 

coldnrikde Ot thfe, d^^drib'ecl, il. 60 

2 G 
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Prostyle, explanation of the term as applied to a temple, i. 72 
Protogencs, the painter of the Propyleeum of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, i. 135, note § 

Prytanes, i. 83 

Trytanenm, or town hall of the Sigeans, inscription relating to 
the, ii. 1 33 
Psephismaia, ii. 143 

Pseudo-dipteral, the term, how applied to a Grecian temple, i. 72 
Pteromata, the walks round the exterior of a temple, ibid. 
Purification, when thought necessary by the Greeks, i. 85 
Pythium, i. 49 ; ii. 125 


Q. 

Ouadriga, bas-relief of a, in the Elgin collection, ii, 126 
Quatremere de Quincy, M., his inference, from Stuart’s disco- 
veries, as to the subjects represented in the pediments of the 
Parthenon, i. 132 

- his explanation of the subjects, 

i. 240, 241 

R. 


Begilla, theatre of, i. 29 

Khamnus, aspect of the temple of, i. 73 

■*— — account of the temples to Themis and Nemesis at, ii, 
172 

Rharian plain, i. 19 

Rhegium, inscription relating to a treaty between the inhabitants 
of, and the Athenians, ii. 139 

Rhoecus and Theodorus, the first artists who cast statues in brass, 
i. 108, 109 

one of the works of Rhoecus, remaining in the temple 

of the Ephesian Diana in Pausanias’s time, i. 110 

head of Diomede among the Knight bronzes ascribed to 

him, ibid. 

Rosetta inscription, ii. 143 


S. 

Sacrifices in the Grecian temples, i. 77 

human, once not uncommon in Greece, i. 78 

— — ceremonial of, in the temples, i. 80, 81 

feast made at the end of the, i. 83 

the intention at, con8iderc4 preference to th^ vafuo 

of the victim^ i, 84 * 
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St. George) eminence so called, at Athens, 22 
Saurus and Batrachus, sculptors, imply their names in the ornt* 
ments of their works, i. 118 
Scarabmus, Egyptian, of granite, ii. 123 

School of Athens, during the decline of the Roman empire, i. 61 
Scorpion, a live, found upon opening one of the boxes of the Phi- ' 
galeian marbles, ii. 178 
Sculpture, earliest practice of, i. 87 

allowed and employed by God himself in the service 

of religion, i. 88 

■ Hebrew, i. 89 
Persian, i. 90 

■■ — Egyptian, i. 91, 92 

Graeco-Egyptian, of the Macedonian times, i. 97 

■ ■■ - Etruscan, i. 98 

• history of, in Greece, i. 100 

■ materials for, used by the Greeks, i. 105 

' ■ — marble, how first used, i. 106 

— the different methods used by the Greek sculptors in 

the fabrication of their metal statues, i. 106 

■ Rhoecus and Theodorus, the first artists who cast 

statues in brass, i. 108 

• introduction of the plastic art, i. 108, 109 

• works in iron noticed by Pausanias, i. 110, note t 

■ advantages enjoyed by the Grecian sculptors, i. 114 

Segeste, dimensions of the temple at, i. 75 

Selinus, Diana and Apollo in a car, represented upon a coin of, 
ii. 193 

dimensions of the cells of the temple of Jupiter at, ibid. 

- ■ — ■ description of the sculptured metopes found at, i. Ill, 112 
■ ■ city of, when founded and destroyed, i. 113 
Sepulchral inscriptions, ii. 155 
Sepulchral steloe, or columns, ii. 148 
Sepulchral urns, ii. 160 
Serpent of brass prepared by Moses, i. 88 
Shekel, silver, of the Hebrews, i. 89 
Ship, sacred, of the Panathenaic procession, i. 46| 

Sicily kept pace in civilization with the most refined of the Gre- 
cian states, i. 1 13 

Sidonians, distinguished for their excellence in the arts of design, 

i. 89 

Siege of Athens by the Venetians, i. 65 

Sigean inscription, Lady Mary 'Wortley Montague’s notice of tie, 

ii. 114 


— account of the, il. 132 i 

- translation of the, ii, 135 
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Sigeum, fragment of a stele from, ii. 153 

account of a bas-relief from, ibid. 

Silver mines of Laurion, in the neighbourhood of Athens, 18 
Simon, son of Aristodemus, sepulchral column to, ii. 153 
S'mtlis of .^gina, the sculptor of the antient statue of Juno at 
Samos, i. 105 

Socrates, son of Socrates of Ancyra, sepulchral cippns of, ii. 150 
Solon’s laws, written on tablets of wood, ii. 143 
Sophocles, head of, as conjectured by Visconti, ii. 120 
Sosippus, sepulchral urn for, ii. 165, 166 
Southern frieze of the Parthenon, i. 213 
Spartocus IV,, fragment of a decree in honour of, ii. 145 
Sprig of myrtle, in gold, found in a tomb at Athens, now in Lor4 
Elgin’s possession, ii. 100 
Stadium of Herodes Atticus, i. 26 

Stadium, agonistic inscription, consisting of the names of those 
who have conquered in the, ii. 141 
Stamping of money introduced by Phidon of Argos, i. 106 
Stanhope, John Spencer, esq., presents a fragment of the Phiga- 
leian frieze to the British Museum, ii. 176 
Statues and fragments in the Elgin room, not belortging to the 
Elgin collection, ii. 171 

Statues and fragments of figures in the Elgin collection, whostr 
localities are not recorded, ii. 118, 121 
Stelae, sepulchral, account of the, ii* 14S 
Stoae, building of the, i. 51 
Strophe, sacred hymn so called, i. 82 
Sun-dial of Phaedrus the Paeanian, account of, ii. Ill 
Sun>fising, and the night sinking under the horizon, represented 
ra different antient compositions, ii. 18 
Snnium, temple of, i. 46 

Sylla carries off the columns of the temple of Jupiter OlympiUs to 
Rome, i. 24 

Syntrophus, votive offering of, ii. 104 
Syracuse, dimensions of the temple of, i. 75 


T. 


Telesphorus, figure of, ii. 118 
Tellus, i. 43 

Temple, double, of the Erectheiuni and Pandrosos, ii. 34 
Temples, Grecian, idea arid form of the, whence borrOwfed, i. 70 

• — ^lao Of the generality of the, i. 71 

aspects of, i. 73 

accent to, by three steps, ibid. 

floor of itie, ibid. 
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Temples, orders of architecture used in, i. 73 

dimensions of the Grecian, i. 75 

7 - forin of worsliip in the, i. 76 

Tenos, decree of the people of, in honour of Ammonius their 
benefactor, ii. 144 

fragment of a decree in honour of some other benefhclor, 

ii. 145 

• Neptune occurs upon the coins of, ii. 144, note 

Teos, temple of Bacchus at, treatise upon, by Hermogenes, i. 70 
Thalassa, figure of, i. 248 

Thalia, daughter of Callislratus, sepulchral column for, ii. 150 
Themis, account of the temple of, at Rhamnus, ii. 172 
Theocosmus the sculptor, i. 109 

assisted by Phidias in making the Megaraeau Jupiter, 

i. 119 

Theodorus of Samos cast figures in iron, i. 110 
Theodorus the son of Telecles, i. 108 

• the building, called Scias at Lacedcmon, constructed 

by him, i. 108, note + 

Theodotus the son of Diodorus, sepulchral column fur, ii. 149 
Theophilus, fragment of an inscription bearing the name of, ii. 168 
'rheotimos, ii. 145 

Theseiura, or temple of Theseus, i. 32 
Theseus, account of, i. 43 

his temple, i. 32,44, 51 

its dimensions, i. 75 

engages in the contest between tbe Centaurs and the 

LapithoB, i. 140 

statue of, in the pediment of the Parthenon, i.237, 245 

- - ■ - - the figure ascribed to, supposed by the Cht\ulier 
Brondsted to be Cephalus, i. 245 
— * ■ description of, ii. 4 

■■■ - ■ considered as Hercules by Visconti, . 

named Bacchus by Wilkins and Welcker, 
and by Professor Reuvens, Pan, ii. 8 

casts of sculptures from the temple of, ii. 41 — 59 

his history as it relates to the Athenians, ii. 41, 42 

— • his labours, ii. 51 

the temple of, now a church dedicated to St. George, 

ii. 48, 59 

the Amazons war w'ith, ii. 179, 195, 205 

representation of him, as taking vengeance on Eurvtion, 

ii. 192 

Thessalian hat, i. 165, 206 

Thessaly, people of, expert in horsemanship, i. 139 

Thraso the sun of Thrasyphon, Urge sepulchral stele for, ii. 155 - 
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Thrasybulus, tomb of, i. 34 
Thrasycles, inscription to the memory of, ii. 151 
Thrasyllus, account of the choragic monument of, ii. 8.9l 
Thrasymedes, statue of ^Esculapius at Epidaurus ascribed tO| 
1 . 119, note f 
Thriasian plain, i. 18 

Thucydides, a passage of, explained by one of the Elgin marbles ^ 
li. 139, 140 

Thymilus, inscription to the memory of, ii. 151 
Timocrates the son of Amphenor, inscription for, ii. 131 
Titans, battle of the, with the gods, i. 162 
Toreutic work, explanation of the term, i. 118, note J 
Treaties, antient, inscribed on marbles, ii. 139, 140 
Tripod, the reward of a successful choragus, ii. 77 
Triptolemus, i. 47 

■ ■■ — sacrifices confined by, to fruits of the earth, i, 77 

■ — figure of, in the Elgin frieze, i. 169 

Triton, one of the names given to the fragment of the figure of 
Hyperion, ii. 3 

Troy, bases of columns brought from the plain of, ii. 169 
Tryphera, sepulchral Greek inscription for, ii. 139 

translation of, ibid, 

Turin, Royal Egyptian Museum at, i. 92 

Turks, antiently in the habit of mutilating the Parthenon figures, 
i. 4, note ♦ 

Tympanum, explanation of, i. 71, note f 


V. 

Valery, St„ Sir Thomas More’s notice of votive offerings at, 
li. 108 

Vases, custom of placing, with the dead, ii. 160 

divided into classes, ibid, 

Venus, the dove offered to, i. 78 

statue of, at Temnos, made from the female myrtle, i. 105 

figure of, in the Forum of Octavia, at Rome, ascribed to 

Phidias, i. 121 

Venus, celestial, statue of, by Phidias, i. 119 
Venus of the gardens, by Alcamenes, finished by Phidias, i. 122 
Venus Urania, statue of, ascribed to Phidias, i. 121 
Vesta and Minerva, bas-relief, representing them crowning a 
young man, ii. 127 

Victims of advanced age sacrificed to Jupiter, Ceres, Juno, Apollo, 
and Bacchus, i. 78 

modes of driving, to the altar, in the Grecian temples, i. 79 

— ^ — what part of the, reserved for the gods, i. 82 
— * slabs representing the, in the Elgin frieze, i. 227 
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Victory, Apteral, or without wing*?, i. 239, 247 
account of the torso of, ii. 24 
• temple of, ibid 

Victory and Apollo, figures of, in a fragment of a bas-relief, 
ii. 125 

Virgil of the Vatican, the miniatures of referred to, in illustration 
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Votive offerings from the Pnyx at Athens, ii. 100, 104, 105 

two, formerly stolen from the Elgin collection, ii . 1 07 

the practice of depositing such, still exists in 

countries where the Catholic religion is professed, ii. 108 
Votive rocks, memorials of gratitude for recovery from diseases 
deposited in, by the Greeks, ii. 102, 107 


U. 

Urn, bronze, from the plain of Athens, account of, ii. 109 
Urns, sepulchral, ii. 100 


W. 

Walpole, Mr., his account of the removal of the Sigean inscrip- 
tion, ii. 134 

West, Benjamin, esq., his opinion of the colossal draped figures of 
the Elgin collection, ii. 9, 14 
Western frieze of the Parthenon, i. 197 
Western pediment of the Parthenon, i. 238 

— explanations of its allegory, i. 240, 241, 247 

- ■■ — figures and fragments of, ibid. 

Westmacott, Richard, esq., his explanation of the allegories 
represented in the pediments of the Parthenon, i. 243 
Wilkins’ Atheniensia, referred to, i. 37, note ♦ 

Winds, tower of the, at Athens, i. 30 

Winkelman, his division of Egyptian sculpture into periods, i. 91 
Wooden figures, great antiquity of, i. 105, note || 

Wortley Montague, Lady Mary, her notice of the Sigean inscrip- 
tion, and of a bas-relief at Sigeum, ii. 114 


X. 

Xeoo, sepulchral stele for, ii. 154 


Z. 


Zea, port of, at Athens, i. 35 
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